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The Modern Woman's Charter 


Pope Pius points 
the way for her 


4/\/OUR day is here, Catholic 
women and girls.” Thus 
spoke His Holiness Pius XII ina 
recent address directed primarily 
to the women of Italy but un- 
questionably intended for the 
whole world. “Public life needs 
you,” the Holy Father continued, 
“to each one of you might be 
said; your destiny is at stake.” 
The discourse, 40 minutes in 
all, has created great interest on 
the part of the secular press: 
the New York Times furnished 
its readers with the complete 
text; The Washington Star edi- 
torialized that this address, “may 
be read with profit by all groups 
everywhere irrespective of sects, 
creed, or political coloration.” An 
attache of the Vatican Secre- 
tariate of State declared too that 
this is the most important pro- 
nouncement on women issued 
during the present pontificate. 
Obligation To Vote 


It is also noteworthy that elec- 
tions are impending in several 
countries, and that Italian 
women are about to vote for the 
first time. “Women,” declared 
the Holy Father, “have the strict 
obligation in conscience to go 
into public life at least to the ex- 
tent of voting, in order to hold 
back currents that threaten the 
home, and to oppose doctrines 
that undermine its foundations.” 


His Holiness noted at the out- 


Rev. G, J. Gustafson 


set that the problem regarding 
women in the modern world “re- 
solves itself into preserving and 
augmenting the dignity which 
woman has had from God.” He 
cautioned his audience to disre- 
gard “high-sounding and empty 
slogans” uttered by those who 
would divorce this question 
“from God and from the order 
of things wisely set up by the 
Creator from His most holy 
will.” It is the “undying glory 
of the Church,” said the Holy 
Father, that she has put this 
question in its proper light and 
that she has freed woman from 
degrading unnatural slavery. 


Dangling False Fromises 


In this. same. fine: ,of thought 
His Holiness warned the women 
of today. against’ the false 
promises of totalitarian govern- 
ments.. .“‘Some totalitarian ‘sys- 


tems,” hé said, “dangle: matvel- 
-* ous promises before her eyes of 


equality of rights with men, care 
during pregnancy and childbirth, 
public kitchens and other com- 
munal services to free her from 
some of her household cares, 
public kindergartens and other 
institutions maintained and ad- 
ministered by government to re- 
lieve her of her maternal obli- 
gations towards her own child; 
free school and sick benefit.” 


These things in themselves 
are, of course, beneficial and 
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praiseworthy. The Holy Father 
makes this clear, even citing an 
earlier pronouncement of his own 
in favor of social legislation for 
the benefit of womankind. It is 
rather the pagan setting which 
is at fault, a basic pagan philo- 
sophy which vitiates such other- 
wise well meant schemes. At 
bottom there is a fatal failure 
in totalitarian governments to 
recognize the true relationship 
of the sexes, the true nature and 
function of woman. 
Capitalism Scored 


Capitalism, too, he scored as 
being without “hope for her real 
well being;” and here he pointed 
to its characteristic notes: “ex- 
cessive concentration of popi- 
lation in cities, the constant all- 
absorbing increase of big indus- 
try, the difficult and precarious 
state of ofhers, notably those of 
artisan and’ agricultural workers 
and the. disturbing increase of 
unemployment.” 

The picture of tho modern 
world ‘as Eis Holiness presented 
it-4s not-appealing. ““We see a 
woman who, to augment her 
husband’s earnings, betakes her- 


self also to a factory, leaving her 
house abandoned during her ab- 
sence.” Members scarcely ever 
see one another, working in the 
four quarters of the city at 
different hours; “scarcely ever do 
they find themselves together for 
dinner or rest after work—still 
less for prayer in common.” 
There can be no true education 
where such a derangement ex- 
ists. 
Plight Of The Young Girl 


Still more deplorable is the 
plight of the young girl in the 
family who from her first days 
finds her surroundings gloomy 
and empty. She grows away from 
the home from the start; failing 
to appreciate its nobility and 
beauty, failing to understand the 
significance of her future as wife 
and mother. Such a daughter, 
who also goes out to work in a 
factory or office, “deafened by 
the excited restless world in 
which she lives, dazzled by the 
tinsel of spacious luxury de- 
velops a thirst for shallow 


pleasures that distract but do not 
-give satiety or repose in those 


reviews or dance halls which are 
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sprouting up everywhere,” and 
“which corrupt youth.” She may 
become a “fashionable lady,” but 
her own home in her eyes be- 
comes more unattractive and 
more squalid even than it is in 
reality. 
Place In The Kitchen? 


In holding that women are 
charged with a particular re- 
sponsibility to safeguard the 
home, the Pope by no means sug- 
gests that their place is in the 
kitchen. On the contrary he 
recognizes that modern con- 
ditions frequently demand con- 
siderable time away from home; 
he himself urges women to take 
an increasingly active part in 
political and social affairs. To do 
otherwise, he implies, is to trust 
their precious rights and privi- 
leges to others and to expose 
them to ruin. “Every woman has 
now, mark it well, the obligation, 
the strict obligation in con- 
science, not to absent herself but 
to go into action in a manner and 
way suitable to the condition of 
each, so as to hold back those 
currents which threaten the 
home, so as to oppose those doct- 
rines which undermine its foun- 
dations, so as to prepare, organ- 
ize and achieve its restoration.” 


The Feminine Touch 


To the solution of social prob- 
lems a woman brings a special 
faculty, a unique touch. Remark- 
ing that every woman is made 
to be a mother either “in the 
physical meaning of the word or 
in the more spiritual and exalted, 


but no less real sense,” the Pope 
points out that a woman who is 
a real woman possesses a delicate 
sensitiveness: “she sees all the 
problems of human life in the 
perspective of the family.” This 
is why the true woman with this 
delicate sensitiveness of her dig- 
nity is “on guard at any time a 
social or political order threatens 
to prejudice her mission as a 
mother, or the good of the 
family.” 


It is clear from the remarks of 
His Holiness that some can and 
should give more time than 
others. And in present circum- 
stances he singles out those 
women who have “consecrated 
themselves to moral and social 
activity of great consequence.” 
Many young women in view of 
the war, he notes, will wait in 
vain for the return of a husband, 
while at the same time new needs 
have arisen to claim their atten- 
tion and assistance. “Is it,” he 
asks, “just a strange coincidence, 
or are we to see in it the dis- 
posal of Divine Providence.” 


In an eloquent peroration, His 
Holiness bade Catholic women 
to have courage. Placing them 
under the standard of Christ the 
King and under the patronage of 
His Mother, He prayed them to 
be “restorers of home, family 
and society.” He urged them to 
work without ceasing, without 
ever allowing themselves to be 
discouraged under difficulties. 
Then he sent them away with 
the prayer that divine favors 
might descend upon them in a 
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copious stream, “favors in token 
of which we impart to you with 
all the affection of our Paternal 
heart and apostolic benediction.” 


Public Reception 


The response of women’s or- 
ganizations to the address of His 
Holiness was instantaneous and 
widespread. The Massachusetts 
League of Women Voters, in 
what was termed “an unprece- 
dented move for an inter-denomi- 
national organization,” endorsed 
the Pope’s plea: “Twenty-five 
years of experience,” said Mrs. 
Moses H. Lurie, president, “has 
shown that a woman who stays 
out. of such participation in 
government, such as the Pope 
urges, in the belief that she is 
best serving her family, is in 
fact blindly or selfishly neglect- 
ing their welfare. Children’s 
schooling, family health, econo- 
mic security and protection from 
war depend on government. Only 
as each woman is part of the 
government to the very best of 
her ability can she be the best 
wife and mother and individual 
in a democracy.” 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Mrs. Edward W. Burdick, 
pioneer suffrage leader of New 
York, praised the “insight and 
vision” of a Pope who “knows 
what is wrong with the world.” 
Attorney Rosalind Goodrich 
Bates, general secretary of the 
International Federation of 
Women Lawyers, expressed her 
conviction that “Women all over 
the world will welcome the Pope’s 


statement that it is every 
woman’s absolute duty to vote. 
When Protestant and Catholic 
women both obey this admoni- 
tion, our mounting juvenile de- 
linquency problem will be well 
on its way to solution. We 
women now have the responsi- 
bility of making democracy 
work.” 


Similar sentiments were voiced 
by other national leaders on 
women’s affairs; as, for example, 
by Mrs. Blanche Smith Fergu- 
son of Baltimore, president of 
the National League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women, Mrs. La Fell 
Dickinson of New Hampshire, 
president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. 
George Parker, Jr., of Luther- 
ville, who trusts that the message 
of His Holiness will “wake up 
the women of America.” 


Equal Efforts 


A somewhat different angle 
was stressed by Representative 
Margaret Chase Smith, Maine 
Republican, who commented “His 
Holiness spoke particularly to 
women, but I believe what he 
said is well worth the study of 
men. It will take the equal ef- 
forts of men and women to real- 
ize his splendid ambition for 
humanity.” Said Anna Lord 
Thomas, president of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, 
“The Pope’s message to women 
comes when the democratic pro- 
cesses are in need of revitali- 
zation. His words bring im- 
measurable encouragement to 
leaders of women. They assure 
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all women that they can be a 
force in achieving greater ef- 
ficiency and righteousness in 
government.” 

Grave Warning 


Speaking for Catholic women, 
Miss Ruth Craven, executive 
secretary of the N.C.C.W., point- 
ed out, “Society of our times has 
not heard or read so great a mes- 
sage on the dignity and destiny 


of women as that which has come 
from the Pope in His Holiness’ 
address on the social and political 
obligations of Catholic women. 


“Nor has society ever heard so 
grave a warning as his words, 
‘Your destiny is at stake,’ nor so 
high a challenge as when he 
points out that the fate of the 
family and all human relations is 
in the hands of women.” 


Time for Unity 


With all our strength a united womanhood the world over 
must respond to the Pope’s plea and with every fiber of being 
resolve to achieve everlasting peace. The resolve of united 
womanhood must be that World War II is the last war. 


Women must gird all their energies—women everywhere 
must concentrate their very lives to maintain a world order 
in which small nations will share with the most powerful the 
right to work for a decent living—the right to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 

We women of the American Jewish Congress must make 
women everywhere realize the time has come for universal 
unity among women to make governments aware of women’s 
influence, women’s power and destiny in the shaping of a 
better world for our children and children’s children. 

I urge women of the world to study the Pope’s message. 
Its essence is the social ideals enunciated in the Old Testa- 
ment.—Mrs. Ada F. York, President of the Women’s Division 
of the American Jewish Congress. 


Sons Of Workingmen 


“In all the American hierarchy,” said Archbishop Cushing 
recently, “there is not one bishop, archbishop, or cardinal whose 
father or mother was graduated from college. Every one 
of our archbishops and bishops is the son of a workingman 
and a workingman’s wife ... We have no priestly class or 
prelatial families. Accordingly, no one in the world should 
know the American workingman as should his priest .. .” 
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Soldiers Pilgrimage to Lourdes 


Joseph B. Smith 


HOUSANDS of American 

service men and women await- 
ing return to the U. S. are ex- 
periencing one of the greatest of 
spiritual thrills by making pil- 
grimages to the shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Lour- 
des. To most it serves as an in- 
spiring retreat, climaxing their 
careers in the service. 

Twice each week more than 
500 Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews arrive at the little Pyre- 
neesian heaven on earth by 
special train. Usually, arrival in 
this chosen city of the Mother of 
God occurs immediately after 
dusk when the brilliant crucifix 
atop the Pic du Jer shines as a 
beacon of peace to the world. 
There is instantaneously the im- 
pression of a subdued content- 
ment, evidenced by lowered 
voices and, for Americans, un- 
usually reserved demeanor. 


The GI pilgrims are met at 
the station by Father (Lt. Col.) 
Andrew Nowak, regular army 
chaplain, who has the enviable 
assignment of being the only 
American permanently stationed 
in Lourdes. His briefing is short, 
direct, and receives undivided at- 
tention. After his few words he 
turns them over to guides who 
conduct them to their respective 
hotels, after telling them that he 
will meet them in about 75 
minutes at the grotto. 


Echo ‘Song of Bernadette’ 
in shrine of peace 


Hotel accommodations are 
clean, comfortable and adequate. 
The food is regular military 
ration supplemented by some 
local procurement for perishables 
and dinner wines. 


Can’t Forget It 


The first trip to the grotto is 
one no one will ever forget. The 
overpowering significance of that 
spot in the spiritual life of man- 
kind subconsciously begets a 
great reverence. The sight of 
the white altar, gleaming tapers, 
the pale statue in the niche, form 
an initial deep and eternal im- 
pression. French pilgrims, young 
and old, rich and poor, healthy 
and sick, are always there on 
their knees saying the Rosary, 
with arms outstretched forming 
crosses with their bodies. 

The beautiful River Gave 
rushes by glinting in the pale 
light of lamps along its rein- 
forced bank. Poplars, encouraged 
by a slight breeze, bend in vener- 
ation toward the niche favored 
by the Virgin Queen. Instinc- 
tively as each group of American 
pilgrims approaches the grotto, 
they drop to their knees and 
begin reciting Aves. Many de- 
clare that never before had the 
beauty of the Rosary been so 
compellingly attractive, and 
never before had they really un- 
derstood what a marvelous salute 
it is to the Mother of God. 
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Following this private recita- 
tion they gather around Father 
Nowak who orientates them 
briefly on the story of Bernadet- 
te and the development of the 
shrine. With that accomplished 
he tells them their next day’s 
schedule will begin when he says 
Mass at the grotto altar at 7:30, 
and dismisses them. But before 
returning to their various hotels 
many stay to complete another 
fifteen decades of praise and 
thanksgiving. 


Soldiers’ Good Example 


The following morning the en- 
tire American groups assemble 
before the grotto, and during 
Mass they receive the Holy Eu- 
charist in a body. The French 
have been edified continually by 
the sight of this large body of 
Americans approaching the Holy 
Table together, and on more than 
one occasion the Bishop of Lour- 
des has spoken highly of it to 
Father Nowak. 


Just prior to 10 o’clock the 
group assembles at the grotto to 
recite aloud the introductory 
prayers to the Way of the Cross. 
The basilica, built directly above 
the grotto, is located on the shelf 
of a small mountain whose peak 
is reached by a winding rocky 
path. Along this path are located 
the Stations of the Cross, de- 
picted in life-sized bronze figures. 
At the summit is the Twelfth 
Station, and from there the path 
winds down around the rear of 
the mountain and near the base, 
at the entrance to a small grotto, 
is the Fourteenth. 


The First Station is somewhat 
above the rocky path and is 
reached by 50 stone steps. When 
making the Way of the Cross 
individually, pilgrims usually re- 
move their shoes and stockings. 
They go up the 50 steps on their 
knees reciting a few prayers on 
each step. The long trek, bare- 
footed, up the path with its sharp 
rocks and gravel, and kneeling 
before each station, is a con- 
tinual obedience to the commands 
of the Blessed Virgin to Berna- 
dette of ““Penitence! Penitence!” 


As a group, the Americans do 
not go up barefooted but most 
of them make the Stations 
several times before they leave 
and go unshod for their private 
devotions. 

Memorial Proposed 


After the last station Father 
Nowak asks each group to con- 
tribute something to a fund that 
will be used to erect a me- 
morial commemorating these 
1945 Lourdes pilgrimages of 
thousands of Americans. The 
idea of the fund was contributed 
by an American nurse who made 
one of the first pilgrimages. By 
the end of October it contained 
nearly $10,000. It is Father 
Nowak’s hope that there will be 
money left over. With this and 
supplemental donations he hopes 
for from American people, he 
seeks to set up a permanent fund 
which will be used to bring dis- 
abled veterans from American 
hospitals to the healing waters. 


During the afternoon of the 
first day, the group visits the 
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museum in which are kept the 
Rosary Bernadette used during 
her visions, the cape she wore, 
many photographs of those who 
have been cured, both before and 
after the cures, and hundreds of 
medical testimonials regarding 
cures. Later they visit the small 
room in the damp Cachot where 
the entire Soubirous family of 
six was living during the ap- 
paritions. 

Just before dinner of that 
first evening they see the film 
“Song of Bernadette” in a small 
theater adjacent to the shrine 
grounds. 


At eight o’clock that evening 
they meet before the grotto with 
thousands of French pilgrims, 
recite the Rosary, then take 
lighted candles and lead the pro- 
cession of pilgrims. The pro- 
cessions are magnificent, unfor- 
gettable spectacles, tremendous 
demonstrations of faith and love 
of the Mother of God. Normally 
during a pilgrimage, such as that 
of the 37th Annual Pilgrimage 
of the Holy Rosary early in Oc- 
tober, more than 100,000 persons 
march in procession through the 
shrine grounds, carrying candles 
and singing one of the most 
beautiful of Ave Marias. It lasts 
nearly two hours during which 
they never cease singing. 

During the processions, the 
basilica and the Church of the 
Rosary have their exterior archi- 
tectural features lighted by thou- 
sands of small bulbs. In that 
completely religious setting, on 
one of the most hallowed spots 


on earth, every American leaves 
saying, “Truly, this is the closest 
I can ever expect to come to 
heaven on earth.” 

Pray For Cures 


Frequently there are solemn 
pontifical Masses in the open 
esplanade before the Church of 
the Rosary and at these the sick 
and infirm are placed in their 
stretchers and wheel-chairs at 
the head of the attending thou- 
sands. 


During the afternoon of the 
second day the Americans usu- 
ally are able to participate in the 
procession of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment which follows the same 
route as those of Our Lady in the 
evenings. For miles the strains 
of “O Salutaris” and “Tantum 
Ergo” can be heard coming from 
the throats of thousands and re- 
sounding against the beautiful 
foothills of the Pyrenees. At the 
conclusion of the procession, 
the celebrant blesses individually 
each of the sick and infirm with 
the Eucharist. It is at this time 
that most of the instantaneous 
cures take place. 


In the mornings frequently 
large crowds of healthy pilgrims 
gather at the baths near the 
grotto to watch and pray as the 
sick and infirm wait their turn 
in the paths, publicly reciting 
the Rosary and singing the 
Glorias. 


No American who has made 
the pilgrimage will ever forget 
the experience. All his life he’ll 
remember the candlelight pro- 
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cession under the canopy of 
stars, amid beautiful natural 
surroundings, wending his way 
with part of Catholic France 
singing the praises of Notre 
Dame. He'll never forget the 
apparent absence of fatigue, or 
the scorn of it, of people who 
knelt, stood, sat in prayer for 
hours and hours of each day and 
then walked in procession sing- 


ing Ave Marias for two hours 
each evening. 

The true beauty, inspiration 
and strength of prayer is com- 
pletely revealed to him at 
Lourdes, and as he leaves, each 
one vows to return some day if 
possible. He will never lose the 
conviction that those thousands 
of people who come here annually 
are not drawn by miracles alone. 


The Holy Eucharist 


Bishop Samonas of Gaza had come to Jerusalem. A Mo- 
hammedan publicly requested him to answer some questions 
regarding the Blessed Sacrament. The bishop acceded, where- 
upon the Mohammedan asked, “How is it possible for bread 
and wine to become the Body and Blood of Christ?” 

The bishop replied, “You have grown since childhood and 
today you have more flesh and blood than you had then. Your 
body changed the food you ate into flesh and blood. Now, if 
the human body changes food and drink into flesh and blood, 
then indeed God can do it also.” 

“But how is it possible for Christ to be present in His 
entirety in the small Host?” 

“The landscape with the blue sky above it,” responded the 
bishop, “is something immense, while your eye is very small. 
Yet your tiny eye contains in itself the whole gigantic picture. 
When you consider this, it will not seems impossible for Christ 
to be present in His entirety in the little piece of bread.” 

“How is it possible then for the same Body of Christ 
to be simultaneously present in all your churches?” 

“To God nothing is impossible,” answered the bishop. 

. “This answer alone ought to be sufficient. I will, however, 
show you something similar in everyday life. When I speak 
to a single individual, he hears me and takes to himself what 
I say. If I should address the same words to 1,000 people, 
they would all hear the same thing. In a large mirror, you 
see your image reflected but once. When you break the 
mirror into 100 pieces, you see the same image of yourself 
in each of the 100 fragments of glass. If such phenomena 
occur in everyday life, why should it be impossible for the Body 
of our Lord to be present in many places at the same time?” 
—Tabernacle and Purgatory. 


Something Special 


Anna B. Bennett 


/ ‘WE must have something 

special for Mid-Night 
Mass,” sighed Father Josef 
Mohr. “If only the blessed organ 
could have kept going until after 
Christmas. But now it is up to 
us to find a way.” 

Nine days before Christmas, 
eight days, seven days, and 
nearly another week flew by 
without a solution to the prob- 
lem. 

On the day before Christmas 
a woman lay dying and the 
Father was called to administer 
the last rites. Returning by a 
height overlooking the little vil- 
lage of Arnsdorf, Austria, he 
paused and fell to dreaming. 

To his back the mountains 
towered above him, wrapped in 
a shimmering white blanket of 
snow. At his feet the valley 
nestled as a child at his mother’s 
knee. Here and there a tiny light 
flickered in the dark, and over it 
all a stillness penetrated one’s 
being. 

The Divine seemed near. Some- 
thing of awe, something of 
power, something of great 
beauty gripped the old man’s 
heart, and led him to whisper, 
“It must have been like this on 
that silent, holy night in Bethe- 
lem.” 


Here’s how ‘Silent 
Night’ was written 


Arriving home he dropped “in 
a chair before his desk and 
wrote the words of “Silent 
Night” which have circled the 
globe. The next morning he 
looked at what he had written 
and believed the message, if put 
to music, would be a blessing to 
others. 

He took it to Franz Gruber, 
who had played the organ so 
many years, and whose skillful 
fingers could bring out melody 
as no others could. Gruber read 
the words and angel voices 
seemed to fill the room. He 
caught the spirit. He under- 


stood what Father Mohr had 


tried to say. Lightly his fingers 
touched the old guitar and the 
strains of “Silent Night” be- 
came immortal. 

At Christmas Eve Mid-Night 
Mass the organ did not sound. 
Mice had eaten the bellows away. 
Somehow the service did not 
seem just right—the music was 
lacking. Then Father Mohr 
humbly offered his “special gift” 
to the Christ Child—and to the 
world. 

As Gruber told the sweet, old 
story on the guitar, the voice of 
Father Mohr joyously sang, 

“Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright.” 


The stork is a very charitable bird. Note how much more 
frequently it visits the poor than the rich.—O. A. Battista. 


The Greater Struggle Continues 


The race 
against racism 


“THE clash of battle has faded 

away, and the softer notes 
of peace are heard. Through the 
providence of God, we have 
emerged from the titanic strug- 
gle as victors. But a much 
greater struggle is still going on. 
It is a social revolution. And the 
central question of the revolution 
is whether the reconstruction of 
the world is to be achieved real- 
ly with the people, for the people, 
by the people. 


No one has more beautifully 
expressed this than Pius XII in 
his Christmas message of last 
year: “Moreover. . . and this is 
perhaps the most important point 
. . . beneath the sinister light- 
ning of the war that encompasses 
them; in the blazing heat of the 
furnace that imprisons them; the 
peoples have, as it were, awak- 
ened from a long torpor. They 
have assumed, in relation to the 
state and those who govern, a 
new attitude . . . one that ques- 
tions, criticizes, distrusts. . .” 


The Pope notes an abhorrence 
of all that is past and a feverish 
desire for reform. He sees over 
the world a desperate craving 
for liberty and an unquenched 
thirst for  self-determination. 
What is the issue of the revolu- 
tion, as of the war? It is man: 
his dignity and his liberty. It 
is a concerted effort to re-estab- 
lish the primacy of the human 


Bishop Bernard J. Sheil 


person, in a world dominated by 
selfish, cynical and _ self-willed 
men. We have very concrete evi- 
dence of this popular ferment in 
the recent French and English 
elections. The French and Eng- 
lish elections are proof of the 
determination of people to build 
a sound social order. 


But for the building of a sound 
social order, we need something 
more than a desire for change. 
We must turn first to the tra- 
ditional concept of man, the 
Christian concept. Without this, 
nothing can be built. In this 
evaluation of man, we learn that 
man is made in the image and 
likeness of God; he is then, of 
immeasurable value. We learn 
that men have been redeemed by 
Jesus Christ; their value is en- 
ormously increased. We learn 
that God is our Father, and 
Christ our Brother. We find in 
this Christian, Catholic notion of 
man our strongest motivation for 
the rebuilding of the world. 


With this foundation, we can 
go on to ways and means of re- 
building the world. First, I offer 
for your consideration the con- 
cept of full employment. Let me 
state emphatically my belief that 
full employment is possible in 
America; secondly, that unem- 
ployment is unnecessary. I have 
no patience with that school of 
thought that maintains that 
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business depressions and mass 
unemployment are _ inevitable. 
They are inevitable only because 
stupidity, obstinacy, greed and 
fear have made them so. We be- 
lieve that it is necessary to 
organize the world for the 
preservation of international 
peace. Why should we not organ- 
ize our own society to preserve 
economic peace and avoid eco- 
nomic disaster? 


Closely related to the concept 
of full employment is the con- 
cept of the guaranteed annual 
wage. This is a hard-headed and 
potent instrument for the con- 
struction of a world a man can 
live in. It is likely that no other 
single measure would do more 
to bring about the traditional 
American dream of a _ social 
order worthy of man. It is a 
very obvious means of aiding 
men to achieve their temporal 
and eternal end as human beings 
and children of God. A very ap- 
parent benefit of the annual wage 
would be the increased stabili- 
zation of family life. Who can 
measure the good this alone will 
give us, since a strong family 
life is the basis of a strong 
nation? 


Again, for the building of a 
sound social order, I strongly 
urge that labor unions extend 
their activities beyond a mere 
definition of wages and hours 
and the settlement of isolated 
grievances. These are the mini- 
mum actions of any labor union. 
I submit that all labor unions 
must participate in the manage- 


ment of industry. This is not a 
bid for anarchy; but a bid for 
that form of “partnership which 
would permit a graduated share 
in the ownership and profits of 
business and also some voice in 
its management.” Surely this is 
not an excessive demand on the 
part of labor. It is not a question 
of labor taking over manage- 
ment, lock, stock, and barrel. It 
is simply the workers’ request 
that they should have a voice in 
things that affect them vitally. 


Fourteen years ago Pius XI 
gave expression to this desire of 
labor: “In the present state of 
human society. .. We deem it 
advisable that the wage contract 
should, when possible, be modi- 
fied somewhat by a contract cf 
partnership, as is already being 
tried in various ways to the no 
small gain both of the wage- 
earners and of the employers. 


_In this way, wage-earners are 


made sharers in some sort, in the 
ownership, or the management, 
or the profits.” 


Further, a world that is 
worthy of man must be free 
from the deadly disease of race 
prejudice. If we are truly Chris- 
tian, we cannot preach one thing 
and practice another. Nor, if we 
are truly democratic, can we . 
preach equality and deny it to 
millions of our fellow Americans. 
We recoil with horror from 
Buchenwald and from Dachau. 
We cannot find words adequate 
to describe our revulsion. Yet, 
are our hands quite clean? Can 
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we denounce the appalling atroci- 
ties in Germany and ignore our 
own practices? We have not 
erased racism from the consci- 
ence of the world by defeating 
Germany. It is still a live and 
bitter issue to millions of Amer- 
icans this very day. 


I deplore and I disavow with 
all the strength of my being the 
hate which is deliberately fost- 
ered by persons who call them- 
selves “Americans.” I hate the 
hate which tries to twist and per- 
vert the American spirit into an 
unlovely, unlovable thing. I am 
nauseated by our native fascists, 
who use racism as a weapon of 
political and economic domi- 
nation. But more, I am sickened 
and ashamed by those religious 
leaders, of all beliefs, who 
blandly ignore the entire issue. 


I have always believed that 
America need never fear Com- 
munism. For, Communism is no 
danger in a society where justice 
and charity prevail. Communism 
is no threat in a decent and 
humane economic structure. lf 
we work indefatigably to bring 
about a Christian economy in ac- 
cordance with the magnificent 
teachings of the Popes, we shall 
strike the most telling blow 
against. Communism. Commun- 
ism is not attractive to men and 
women who well-clothed, 
well-housed, well-fed. It would 


be no threat, if we would imple- 
ment the fertile truths of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
of the Constitution; truths which 
we have too long regarded as 


oratorical flourishes; truths 
which we have too little regard- 
ed as seeds of dynamic democ- 
racy. 


But it is idle to think that we 
can pursue this objective in 
America alone. It is our national 
responsibility to be international 
in our outlook. Events of the 
past years have made the argu- 
ments for or against internation- 
alism largely academic. In par- 
ticular, the atomic bomb has 
made isolation impossible. If 
ever a lesson was taught in gal- 
ling and bitter experience, it is 
the lesson of unity, the unity of 
all people and of all nations. The 
future peace cannot endure, un- 
less the unity of mankind is 
recognized. Pius XII has said: 
“On the recognition of this 
principle hangs the future of the 
peace. No world reform... can 
abstract from it without being 
weakened and without being un- 
true to itself.” “... there is only 
one way of getting out of the 
meshes in which war and hate 
have wrapped the world; namely, 
a return to the solidarity, too 
long forgotten, a solidarity not 
restricted to these or those 


peoples, but universal, founded 


on the intimate connection of 
their destiny and rights... ” 
This is a splendid application of 
the union of all men under the 
Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Jesus Christ. All 
men are brothers; because they 
can trace their ancestry to God, 
the same God who is Father to 
all. This is the religious mean- 
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ing of that solidarity which is 
the bed-rock of democracy and 
of the international family of 
nations. 

In the reconstruction of the 
world, Catholics must take a 
more active part. Catholics have 
already done much, finding their 
inspiration in the unparalleled 
social pronouncements of the 
Popes. But far more could be 
done. Priests and laity alike 
must know that basic changes 
are occurring. They must recog- 
nize that solutions to the social 
problems cannot be found in all 
of detachment. And they must 
realize that the social problem is 
all around us. The social prob- 
lem is the poverty of the slums, 
breeding grounds of diseases 
and crime; the social problem is 
the despair of a jobless father; 
the social problem is the gaunt 
face of an undernourished child. 
The social problem is the obsti- 
nate, selfish greed of men who 
deny that they are their brother’s 
keeper. The social problem is in- 
justice, wherever it exists, in 
whatever form. From Leo XIII 
to Pius XII, the Popes have 
urged priests to win back the 
workingman to the Church. “Go 
to the workingman, especially 
where he is poor, and, above all, 
go to the poor,” said Pius XI. 
“The great scandal of the 19th 
century is that the Church lost 
the working class.” May it be 
the great glory of the 20th cen- 
tury that the Church won back 
the working class. 

To win them back, it is in- 
creasingly clear that we of the 


Catholic clergy and laity must 
take our place uncompromisingly 
on the side of the poor. Most of 
our people are poor and in ordi- 
nary circumstances. Most of our 
priests and bishops are from the 
poor. We must be the champions 
of the ordinary people of the 
world, whether they are Catholic 
or not. We must realistically 
interest ourselves in the laboring 
people, using whatever prestige 
and authority we possess to de- 
fend them against the ready on- 
slaughts of the rich and mighty. 
And, if we are accused of advo- 
cating changes which favor the 
ordinary man, then we freely 
acknowledge our guilt. The 
balance has been too long the 
other way. 


We Catholics cannot dis- 
miss the world as decadent 
and dissolute. If we _ do, 
the world will dismiss us as 
irrelevant and superficial. We 
must know modern man and 
enter intimately into his prob- 
lems. Men are not influenced by 
anything that does not enter into 
the very marrow of their being. 
Michael de la Bedoyere is especi- 
ally pertinent here: “Does the 
Church, do the Christians, do the 
clergy themselves make contact 
with the world at the level of the 
world’s suffering; or do they 
stand above, hanging on to the 
last ridges of a world that is 
gone, away from the dirt and 
smell and blood, beckoning to 
those below and expecting them 
to raise by spiritual enchant- 
ment?” 


wise 
is 
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We cannot continue to leave 
the reconstruction of the world 
to the religiously indifferent; we 
dare not let the magnificent so- 
cial doctrine of the Church lie 
fallow, unused; perhaps, even 
unread; while others, more ener- 
getic and more prepared, apply 
truncated or even vicious social 
remedies. It is only through 
the full social teaching of the 
Church, and the actions of her 
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priests and bishops and laity, 
that the Church’s social doctrine 
can leaven the world. Inspired by. 
the Church’s unending fight for 
the dignity and liberty of man, 
we can build a world a man can 
live in; for, the Church is the 
unerring teacher, setting her 
mind and will to leading men, 
God’s children, out of the valleys 
of oppression and hate, into the 
realms of freedom and justice. 


. 
Labor's Uignity 

Workers ... It is not by chance but by the deep, ineffable 
design of God that you find yourselves just simple workers. 
Mary, the Virgin Mother of a working family, Joseph, the 
father of a working family, the shepherds guarding flocks, 
and finally the wise men from the East—they are all workers 
—manual workers, watchmen by night, students. They bow 
down and adore the Son of God who, by His own sympathetic 
and loving silence, more telling than speech, explains to them 
all the meaning and the worth of labor. 

Labor is not merely the fatigue of body without sense or 
value; nor is it merely a humiliating servitude. It is a service 
of God, a gift of God, the vigor and fullness of human life, 
the guage of eternal rest. Lift up your heads, and hold them 
up, workers! Look at the Son of God who, with His eternal 
Father, created and ordered the universe; becoming man like 
us, sin alone excepted, and having grown in age, He enters 
the great community of workers; in His work of salvation He 
labors, wearing out His earthly life. 

It is He, the Redeemer of the world who, by His grace 
which runs through our being and our activity, elevates and 
ennobles every honest work, be it high or low, great or little, 
pleasant or tiresome, material or intellectual, giving it a meri- 
torious and supernatural value in the sight of God and thus 
gathering every form of multifarious human activity into 
one constant act of glorifying His Father who is in heaven.— 
Pius XII. 


To keep your wedding ring clean and bright, rinse three 
times a day in generous amounts of dish-water.—Philip Jerome 
Cleveland in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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Going Her Way? 


William H, Mooring * 


HERE is a Hollywood story 
you will not likely find in 
your daily newspapers. 

The Rev. Patrick Peyton, 
C.S.C., in special gratitude to the 
Blessed Mother, has set out to 
popularize daily family prayer 
in every American home. He is 
convinced that despite modern 
trends towards separation of the 
family, every Catholic home can 
recite a daily rosary as a corpo- 
rate act of devotion to the Queen 
of Peace. 

And so, without a single intro- 
duction, he came to Hollywood to 
invite all the biggest stars to 
help him put on a weekly radio 
program dramatizing the Mys- 
teries and bringing to millions of 
listeners Our Lady’s own call to 
family prayer. 

Receives Great Response 


Hollywood experts would have 
bet he could not get six stars to 
volunteer. They are busy. They 
turn down weekly radio offers 
running into hundreds of thou- 
sands. There would be no money 
for them in Father Peyton’s pro- 
gram. 

But within two weeks the 
mild mannered priest, who 
speaks of the Blessed Mother as 
though she were standing by his 
side and whose joyous love for 
her recognizes no obstacles, has 
received the willing promises of 


* The Tidings, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Hollywood stars 
surprise the experts 


over 80 Hollywood movie cele- 
brities. Not one invited to help 
has yet declined. 

Bill Bacher, noted radio pro- 
ducer, will supervise the pro- 
gram. Fred Niblo, Jr., and Grif- 
fin Jay will prepare the scripts. 
Pedro de Cordoba will narrate. 


.Clarence Hutson of 20th Cen- 


tury-Fox will organize the per- 
sonnel. And who do you think 
will be heard week-by-week as 
the program runs through its 52 
Sundays, beginning next New 
Year’s? 

Top Stars On Radio Program 


Bing Crosby, Irene Dunne, Lo- 
retta Young, Don Ameche, Frank 
Sinatra, Ruth Hussey, Lou Cos- 
tello, Charles Boyer, Margaret 
O’Brien, Roddy McDowall, Lloyd 
Nolan, Maureen O’Hara, Joan 
Leslie, Dick Haymes, June 
Haver, Jeanne Crain, Jack Haley, 
Maureen O’Sullivan, James Glea- 
son, Edward and William Gar- 
gan, Cesar Romero, all Catholics, 
as well as William Bendix, now 
taking instruction, and Joe E. 
Brown, Gregory Peck, Shirley 
Temple, Gary Cooper and Ingrid 
Bergman, all non-Catholics, and 
many others who, because of 
various commitments, have not 
yet signed pledges. 

Still in its formative stage, the 
program itself probably will be 
titled “Going Her Way” and will 
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present the prayers of the holy 
rosary against a background of 
music and drama suggested by 
Our Lady’s life here on earth. 

The story behind it all is, per- 
haps, the key to the almost 
miraculous response of so many 
busy, famous people. 

Fell Victim To Tuberculosis 


One of nine children born in a 
poor Irish home, Father Peyton 
often went to bed hungry, but 
never recalls a single evening 
when the whole family did not 
recite together their daily rosary. 
While studying for the priest- 
hood in this country, he was 
stricken with serious lung 
trouble, and, for over a year, was 
helpless. Doctors finally told him 
to wait and pray. 

Father Peyton prayed con- 
stantly to the Blessed Mother, 
begging Her to petition Her Be- 
loved Son that he might be raised 
up. If spared he promised to de- 
vote his whole life to bringing 
back the daily family rosary into 
the homes of the people. To the 
amazement of doctors, Patrick 
Peyton recovered. He then pray- 
ed he might be ready to be or- 
dained with his brother Thomas. 
Although a year behind with his 


studies and still weak from long 
suffering, he was ready. The two 
brothers became priests of God 
together. 


That was four short years ago. 
Since then Father Peyton has 
worked literally day and night to 
fulfill his pledge. Starting out 
modestly as a pamphleteer, he 
now sends out from headquarters 
in Albany the story of the 
rosary, and his appeal for its use 
by families, in eight different 
languages. 


Then, last Mother’s Day, he 
got a half-hour free radio time. 
The Most Rev. Francis J. Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, 
graciously offered his help; and 
with him Father Peyton got 
Bing Crosby, who spoke on the 
importance of prayer in family 
life. It was the tremendous 
public response to that half-hour 
program which set Father Pey- 
ton towards Hollywood. 


“Our Blessed Mother,” the 
priest added, “would like all the 
others to help, too.” And he said 
it with such quiet conviction, 
absolute faith and intense love 
that not one has failed to hear 
him. 


BIRTH BILL ‘ON THE HOUSE’ 

Springfield, Ill—Because her three boys were the first trip- 
lets born at St. John’s Hospital in twenty-one years, the Sisters 
of St. Francis have notified Mrs. Wayne Edwards that her 
hospital bill will be “on the house.” 


Although it may prove nothing, there has never been an 
atheist who didn’t secretly like his girl to believe in God— 


George Jean Nathan. 
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Gift biving* 


As inevitable as taxes 
and ever more pagan 


G™ giving at Christmas is 
as inevitable as taxes and 
death. It is the order of the day. 
It ought not to be, in the truly 
Christian concept and idea. For 
if gift giving is supposed to 
honor the Babe of Bethlehem, 
then we should give our gifts on 
Epiphany, in imitation of the 
Magi, who “having entered into 
the house, found the Child with 
Mary, His Mother, and fell down 
and worshipped Him. And open- 
ing their treasures they offered 
Him gifts, gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh.” 

Nor can there be any very 
Christian connection between 
gift giving as it is practiced to- 
day, and the Babe lying in the 
manger. True, God gave His 
Only Begotten Son to us on 
Christmas Day. To show our ap- 
preciation to God and His Christ, 
we exchange gifts. I give you a 
battleship, you give me an auto- 
mobile, but neither of us gives 
anything to God and His Christ. 
Yet, as Christians, we have 
properly observed Christmas 
Day. Or have we? 


According to the standards of 
the merchants in the market 
place, we have, and in a most 
satisfactory manner. It has been 
a merry, merry Christmas—for 
them. Their sales for the season 
have passed all previous records. 


Surely there must be a Santa 
Claus, even if a Saviour, Christ 
the Lord, was never born in the 
City of David on this day, or 
even if He was. 


This hydra-headed monster, 
Christmas giving, begotten by 
business, grows more rapacious 
each year. Time was, and that 
not so very long ago, when it 
concerned us at most for a week 
before the feast. Time was, and 
that within the memory of many 
men now living, when there was 
no such thing as Christmas 
giving, since there was no such 
thing as a Christmas holiday. 
Men labored and sweat on 
Christmas Day the same as on 
any other working day of the 
year, or else they were regarded 
as “Romanist” and discharged 
when they returned to work the 
following day. 


But today, concern about 
Christmas giving is not only con- 
fined to the first twenty-four 
days of December, but immedi- 
ately we have given on the 
twenty-fifth, we begin to plan 
and save on the twenty-sixth 
for next Christmas. Some, the 
thrifty ones, buy and lay away 
gifts for next Christmas the day 
after this Christmas. By mid- 
summer, when on vacation, many 
seize every opportunity offered 
to make Christmas purchases. 


*From The Catholic Mirror, Springfield, Mass. ° 
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Early fall finds us all in full fling 
with a more beautiful box of 
Christmas cards arriving in 
every mail. The Babe of Bethle- 
hem should experience some 
measure of joy and comfort from 
all this on Christmas Day, it 
‘ would seem, when He realizes 
that a whole people has been pre- 
paring for a whole year to honor 
Him on His birthday by the gifts 
they have gathered to give. 


But is He comforted, or is He 
simply crushed into a corner of 
the cave to be born, amid cattle, 
attended by one man, His foster 
father, St. Joseph, and one 
woman, His blessed mother, 
Mary, and visited by a few shep- 
herd lads? Is Christmas Christ’s 
birthday or is it the birthday of 
the year’s biggest business? 


If any religious significance is 
to be attached to the twenty-fifth 
day of December, if Christ is to 
be cared for, even in the corner 
of the cave, Catholics, and Catho- 
lics alone, can and must be 
counted on. Obviously, our Jew- 
ish citizens are out, and most 
Gentiles, outside the Church, 
since they seemingly have only 
very hazy notions as to just who 
the Babe of Bethlehem is, and 
why His birthday is celebrated 
on the twenty-fifth day of each 
December. 


We Catholics may not be able 
to stem the tide of Christmas 
giving, but we can and must keep 
it from inundating and com- 
pletely washing out the real 
meaning of this holy day. Christ- 
mas is essentially, primarily, 


first and foremost a religious 
feast, a holyday. It celebrates 
the birth of Jesus Christ, True 
God, and True Man. If part of 
that celebration, according to 
custom, happens to be gift giv- 
ing, then that part should be 
Christianized, Christ informed, 
“flavorous of God,” to use a 
felicitous phrase from Francis 
Thompson. Christ should be in all 
our gifts. 


Gift giving should be, in great 
measure, confined to giving gifts 
to children. Christmas honors a 
Child, a very young Child, a 
mere Babe. Gifts given to chil- 
dren reflect that honor. In giv- 
ing to children we give to that 
Babe. 


Gift giving should include the 
poor. In fact it should exclude 
all others except children, until 
it has included the poor. They 
were a chief concern of the Babe 
of Bethlehem when He began 
giving His own glorious gifts. 
They are still dear, very dear to 
Him. Giving to them is giving 
to Him. 


Gift giving should also include 
work directly carried on for 
Christ’s earthly kingdom, the 
Church. Gifts for the forgotten 


_ orphans, for the propagation of 


the Faith, for the maintenance 
and extension of the spiritual 
and corporal works of mercy as 
exemplified by the religious or- 
ders and approved lay organiza- 
tions, is a gift to the Child 
swathed and lying in the manger. 

If gift giving could stop here 


is 
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it would be Christ-full and really 
honor the event this day of days 
celebrates. But it can’t. It just 
simply can’t. Gift giving at 
Christmas is part and parcel of 
the feast. Since we must ex- 
change gifts at Christmas, we 
Catholics can Christianize the 
custom. Our Christmas list can 
be a Catholic list. There are 
many beautiful, serviceable and 
useful gifts, wholly Catholic in 
content and expression, to be 
found on the counters of all re- 
ligious stores. Our Christmas 
cards, in place of being sophisti- 
cated, sentimentalist, silly, or 
even sinful, could express real 
Christian Christmas wishes. 
There are such things as 
Catholic books, too, for readers 
of all ages, from the very young 
child to the very old adult, books 
in all departments of literature, 


books superior, in most cases, 
to the much advertised best sell- 
ers, books that not only nourish 
the spirit of man, but the spir- 
itual man. And Catholic maga- 
zines, reasonable in rates, solid, 
instructive, entertaining in con- 
ent, that could, should and would 
make the recipient grateful to 
the giver not only at Christmas 
but during the entire year. 
Surely we Catholics could 
make the inevitable Christmas 
gift-giving a gift to the Babe of 
Bethlehem if we would only 
make it Catholic Christmas gift- 
giving. Begin with the chil- 
dren, include the poor and the 
workers for Christ, lay and re- 
ligious, and buy Catholic. Christ- 
mas will then be taken from the 
market place and put back in the 
cave at Bethlehem, at the feet of 
the Child whose birthday it is. 


The Church Speaks 


The Canon Law of the Church lays down the following 
laws regarding the religious education of children: 
1. Parents are bound by a most grave obligation to pro- 


vide to the best of their ability for the religious and moral 
as well as for the physical and civil education of their children, 
and for their temporal well-being.” (Canon 1113). 

2. “From childhood all the faithful must be so educated, 
that not only are they taught nothing contrary to faith or 
morals, but that religious and moral training takes the chief 
place.” (Canon 13872). 

3. “Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral, 
or mixed schools, that is, such as are also open to non-Catholics. 
It is for the Bishop of the place to decide, according to the 
instructions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances and 
with what precautions attendance at such schools may be tol- 
erated, without danger of perversion to the pupils.” (Canon 
1374). 
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The king has 
no clothes on 


Bu? mother is happy in turning 
a crank 

That increases the balance in 
somebody’s bank 

And I feel satisfaction that 
mother is free 

From the sinister task of attend- 
ing to me. 


Thus G. K. Chesterton looked 
through the eyes of a child to 
satirize one of the silliest of our 
modern idiocies. By and large, 
it is true that most women work- 
ers are working because they’ve 
got to work; which excuses them. 
But it doesn’t excuse us. It is 
our business as free citizens to 
end this national economic folly 
called “Women in Industry.” 
And the sooner we see how 
foolish it is, the sooner we’ll act. 

What this country needs, 
among other things, is a “King- 
Has-No-Clothes-On Bureau.” We 
need somebody who will see 
through our nonsense as ration- 
ally, and yell about it as loudly, 
as the youngster in the fable 
who stopped the monkey-business 
about the Ruler’s invisible gar- 
ments by calling out to his 
mother the truth which every one 
ought to have known: 

“Mother, the King has no 
clothes on.” 

In this matter of “Women in 
Industry,” of mothers and pros- 
pective mothers working like 


1 Foolishness* 
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mules in mill and factory and 
sweat shop, the King—the voting 
American citizen—most certain- 
ly has no clothes on. He is not 
even wearing a bright smile, be- 
cause only the dullest and most 
humorless stupidity can prevent 
him from seeing through this 
ring-around-the-rosie folly. 


In this sense, “Women in In- 
dustry” is not only our No. 1 
social problem. It is also our 
No. 1 national folly. It is a kind 
of blind and brainless treason to 
America. It is morally unsound, 
socially unsound, economically 
unsound, physically unsound, 
patriotically unsound, and un- 
sound from any point of view 
any one wants to take. But be- 
fore we say why, let us be sure 
we know what we are talking 
about. The best way to do that 
is to say what we are not talking 
about. 

We are not talking about 
women who choose careers as 
doctors, lawyers, nurses, social 
workers or whatever in prefer- 
ence to marriage. That is a 
matter of vocation, and it is em- 
phatically their own business. 
There are not enough of them to 
make much difference one way 
or the other in the broad 
picture. 

We are not talking about girls 
who spend a few years between 
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school and marriage in office or 
store. That again is a matter of 
choice, the exercise of an indi- 
vidual right. Most of these girls 
contribute to home support, or 
at least relieve their fathers of 
the burden of supporting them, 
often when the fathers need a 
rest. They help younger broth- 
ers and sisters through school; 
and in most cases the self-dis- 
cipline and the training is good 
for them. 

We are not talking about 
single girls and women who 
create jobs for themselves by 
their personalities, their tact, 
their talent, their special knowl- 
edge, or some other individual 
contribution to business or the 
professions. A woman, like a 
man, has the God-given right to 
choose the vocation she thinks 
proper to her. 

We're Talking About This 

What we are talking about is 
the woman—and more especially 
the mother and the woman who 
wants marriage and motherhood 
—who is deprived of her right to 
choose; who is driven into rest- 
aurant or laundry or store or 
office or factory by an unjust, 
grinding, sinful economic sys- 
tem which won’t give her father 
enough money to start her off in 
home-life, and won’t give her 
husband enough wages to sup- 
port her and their children in 
what the Pope has called “ample 
sufficiency.” 

Of course there are women— 
nobody knows just how many— 
who work because they want 


luxury and are too self-indulgent 
either for careers of service or 
for marriage and the home. They 
are another problem—a personal 
moral problem. It is not they we 
are talking about. 


We are talking about the 
women who responded—80 to 90 
per cent of them—to question- 
naires by saying that they want 
their jobs because they need 
them to live; women of whom the 
Department of Labor reported, 
after a 1940-41 study, that 
“the households to which women 
workers belong are made up of 
families . . . broken by misfor- 
tune ... without fathers, or 
with disabled or aged fathers 
and husbands ... without either 
parent; homes to which (rela- 
tives) have come when their own 
homes have collided with mis- 
fortune.” 


We are talking about the 
working women of whom the De- 
partment of Labor asserted, 
“Their wages ... are supporting 
pillars in the homes;” the women 
of whom the Department’s Wo- 
men’s Bureau reported that they 
represented well over half the 
earners in their families, and 
that in three-tenths of the cases, 
they were the sole support; the 
women who, in a New York State 
Department of Labor survey, re- 
sponded 93 per cent that they 
worked “because they had to 
work to live.” 

Not War Workers 

These are not the “war-work- 
er” women, who flocked into in- 
dustry in a time of national need 
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and may as quickly flock out 
again. No, these are the women 
who as long ago as 1890 made up 
17 per cent of our labor force; 
who before Pearl Harbor, ac- 
cording to the Department of 
Labor, numbered above 12,000,- 
000; 90 per cent of whom, when 
they were able to leave their 
jobs, went right back to their 
first love—home-making. 
Family Wage Needed 

These are the women who 
would multiply and strengthen 
America’s homes if America’s 
men were receiving the Pope’s 
“Family Living Wage” — the 
wage which would not only sup- 
port the family decently, but 
would allow savings and insur- 
ance which, bolstered by such 
protections as Social Security— 
not to mention the Family Wage 
for brothers and uncles!—would 
provide for mother and daugh- 
ters in event of father’s death or 
disabling injury. 

That’s what we are talking 
about, and nothing else; and let’s 
not get side-tracked. Now the 
irony, the bitter sardonic irony 
of the situation is that “Women 
in Industry” in that sense is not 
only wrong, not only immoral, 
not only sinful; it is also eco- 
nomically and socially and patri- 
otically silly. It is not making 
the country richer, but poorer; 
not stronger, but weaker. In the 
long run, it is not increasing 
production, but reducing it. 

It may be, as Chesterton says, 
“increasing the balance in some- 
body’s bank;” but it is certainly 
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not increasing the balance in the 
national bank. If anybody wants 
to bankrupt America, this is a 
good way. If anybody wants to 
destroy the country, this method 
is recommended. 


Or do you? The point is this: 

The greatest producer of 
wealth and power in the world is 
the mother. The most essential 
job in the world, in war or peace, 
is motherhood. The No. 1 builder . 
of any nation is Mother. The 
foremost contributor to progress 
of any kind is the good mother. 
The first line of defense for any 
nation is the home. To get down- 
right platitudinous — and also 
downright right — about it, the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world. 

Time hasn’t changed that. 
Neither time nor sophistry will 
ever change it. All the pat and 
shallow sloganeering of all the 
publicity boys won’t change it. 
Nothing will change it. Now let’s 
see whether we can’t see why. 

Mrs. Jones’s Case 

Let’s put it in terms of Mrs. 
Jones. Let’s say Mrs. Jones is 
25. Let’s say she loves children. 
What woman (excepting a few 
odd ones) doesn’t? Let’s say she 
loves children of her own. And 
let’s say that in the course of a 
normal, happy, prosperous and 
protected married life she will 
have four, and rear them prop- 
erly. To be as specific as the 
dickens, let’s say two fine boys 
and two sweet daughters. 


Now let’s pretend (it’s not 
very hard nowadays!) that Mrs. 
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Jones is forced into industry be- 
cause her husband can’t make a 
decent living. Not forced into 
industry, understand, to avoid 
starvation. No, let’s be more 
ordinary than that. Let’s pre- 
tend she is forced into working 
merely to buy a few nice things 
to which she is entirely entitled, 
and which in a decent economic 
system her husband would be 
able to provide—a cute home in 
the suburbs, say, or a bank ac- 
count for old age and sickness, or 
a good education for the little 
ones. 


Then let’s pretend that as a 
result of her employment, as the 
result of its effects on her health, 
her time, her strength, her en- 
ergy or even her character and 
morals, Mrs. Jones who normally 
would have had four children, 
has only two. One boy, let us 
say, and one girl. A boy not as 
fine as he would have been had 
he had the normal amount of 
motherly care, and a girl not 
quite as sweet as she would have 
been had her mother not left her 
so much to her own devices. 

Society Loss 


Net loss to society, to the com- 
munity, to America—one fine 
man and one sweet woman. One 
fine man who might have been 
president, might have been a 
steelworker, might have been a 
stevedore, but in any case one 
fine man who would have con- 
tributed a lifetime of energy and 
strength to America, and more 
likely than not would have 
fathered and reared two or three 


or four fine young men for the 
future. And one sweet woman 
who might have been president, 
might have been a teacher or a 
nurse, might have been a Mad- 
ame Curie, but more likely than 
not would have been a home- 
maker, rearing fine boys and 
sweet girls for the future United 
States. 

Compare that loss with the 
pittance of production which the 
nation gets for the moment by 
driving Mrs. Jones out of the 
home and into the factory. And 
we haven’t even counted the loss 
in the quality of the two chil- 
dren whom she does bear; the 
two who might logically quote, 
with sour smiles, Chesterton’s 
lines: 

“And I feel satisfaction that 
mother is free 

“From the sinister task of at- 
tending to me.” 


Penny wise and pound foolish 
—that’s what this economic folly 
of “Women in Industry” is. But 
in the case of Mrs. Jones, we 
have taken the long-range view; 
and some people don’t like to look 
past the ends of their noses. 
They needn’t; it is possible to 
show that it is doubtful that the 
nation gets anything even mo- 
mentarily out of pushing women 
into production. Even here and 
now, in this generation, it is 
economic, social and political 
folly. Why? 

Simply because the most ef- 
ficient and productive human 
being in the world is the woman 
in the home. You don’t believe 
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it? All right, let’s do some arith- 
metic. She cooks. Hire somebody 
to do that, and see what happens 
to your budget. She cleans. Pay 
somebody and see again. She 
shops, manages the money, does 
the washings, answers the phone 
and doorbell, entertains, instructs 
the children, mends, does the in- 
terior decorating, and—we could 
go on for pages. 

She is chef, caterer, financier, 
buyer, nurse, dressmaker, diag- 
nostician, laundress, tutor, recep- 
tionist, hostess, music teacher, 
judge, director of safety and 
health, bookkeeper, comptroller, 
policeman, and anything else you 
care to mention. She is a Magi- 
cian with a capital M; and she is 
worth 10 times her weight in 
gold. 

The moment she leaves the 
home, the Magic vanishes, and 
dull economics appears. Some- 
body must do the jobs she did. 
Or rather, somebodies. It takes 
a platoon of expensive experts to 
half-fill her shoes. What she did 
for love, duty and the fun of it, 
they do for money. And the cost 
is multiplied astronomically. Who 
pays? 

We pay. You and I. 

“Mothers threaten to take 
fight for day care to Washing- 
ton,” read a newspaper headline 
the other day. The story told of 
“embattled working mothers”— 
embattled because the Federal 
Works Agency was withdrawing 
funds which had supported 1,445 
child day care centers throughout 
the country during the war. 
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Those day care centers were 
established — at the taxpayers’ 
expense—to watch over children 
who in a reasonable economic so- 
ciety would be watched over by 
their mothers. By no means did 
they take care of all the children 
of working mothers. Some got 
no care at all. 

The Net Results 


There are 1,500,000 working 
mothers in America with chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. The 
result is a rash of nurseries, 
child-care centers, professional 
baby - minders, block - mothers, 
boarding-houses and what-not— 
all paid by somebody. 

The result also is the kind of 
thing that happened in one com- 
munity, where 800 mothers went 
off to work, and 40 children were 
found locked in automobiles in 
working hours. The kind of thing 
that caused Charles Dickens to 
write his great social novels 
against the neglect and abuse of 
children in England whose moth- 
ers were crawling through coal 
mines pulling coal-cars to keep 
body and soul together. 

The further result is a wave 
of juvenile delinquency and teen- 
age crime; of everything from 
petty pilfering to armed robbery, 
from youthful violence to mur- 
der, from loose-ends street-run- 
ning to the most shocking types 
of adolescent vice. 

Nor is that all. The flight of 
mother from the home has meant 
crowded restaurants, overbur- 
dened laundries, jammed recrea- 
tion facilities, all taking men and 
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women from the labor market 
who might otherwise have been 
filling the jobs the mothers filled. 
Father Kenneth Dougherty, 8S. 
A., of the Franciscan Friars of 
the Atonement, Graymoor, writes 
in a pamphlet, “Absentee Moth- 
ers: A Social Crisis’: 

“The trek from kitchen to war 
plant has in the long run created 
further burdens for the labor 
shortage. ... The manpower de- 
mand, already acute in industries 
which have taken over the home- 
making duties, must make up for 
the absenteeism of mothers from 
their homes. And what a vicious 
circle it is, when mothers take 
jobs in these very industries, and 
are complimented by civic leaders 
for answering a superfluous need 
which the working mothers 
themselves have created!” 


It’s about time we came to our 
senses. It’s about time we ex- 
amined our consciences in the 
light of what Father Dougherty 
writes: 

“It is the more common opin- 
ion among Catholic theologians 
today that the obligation of an 
employer to give his full-time 
employes a Family Living Wage 
binds in strict, or commutative, 
justice.” 

Pope Points The Way 

And it’s high time we listened 
to Pope Pius XII as he addressed 
20,000 workmen gathered in 
Vatican City: 

“Our predecessors and we our- 
selves have not lost any oppor- 
tunity of making all men under- 
stand, by our repeated instruc- 


tions, your personal and family 
needs, proclaiming as fundamen- 
tal prerequisites of social concord 
those claims which you have so 
much at heart: 

“A salary which will cover the 
living expenses of a family and 
such as to make it possible for 
the parents to fulfill their natural 
duty to rear healthy, nourished 
and clothed children; a dwelling 
worthy of human persons; the 
possibility of securing for the 
children sufficient instruction 
and a becoming education; or 
foreseeing and forestalling times 
of stress, sickness and old age.” 

How to do it? The Holy Fath- 
er responds: 

“We need above all a right- 
eousness of will and perfect 
loyalty of purpose and action in 
the course and regulation of 
public and private life as well on 
the part of fhe citizens as of the 
governing authorities. We need 
a spirit of true concord and 
brotherhood animating all super- 
iors and subjects, employers and 
workers, great and small, in a 
word, all classes of the people.” 

“Her children rose up,” says 
Scripture of the good mother, 
“and called her blessed; her hus- 
band, and he praised her. Many 
daughters have gathered togeth- 
er riches: you have surpassed 
them all.” 

What child grown to manhood 
will ever speak so sublimely of 
the mother he scarcely knew be- 
cause she was at work in a steel 
mill during his childhood waking 
hours? 
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The First Christmas Gift 


From a soldier 
to a stranger 


HEY watched the courier 

gallop recklessly through the 
dense forest, cutting in and out 
among the trees, narrowly avoid- 
ing the Roman foot soldiers who 
were making their way forward. 
This was the first indication that 
everything was not going quite 
right up at the front. 


“What do you make of it?” 
Stellas asked. 


“Something is wrong. Make 
your own guess, you have fought 
for Rome often enough to judge 
for yourself,” Antonious replied. 

“Not so often as you, Antoni- 
ous; there’s not a corner of the 
most distant provinces that you 
haven’t seen, from Parthia to 
Mauretania.” 


“But never before have I been 
in Germany,” Antonious said. 
“And never do I want to return. 
I like better the other lands, 
where the roads are built and the 
strong-walled forts are standing. 
Fighting in the thick forest is 
unlike any campaigning I have 
ever seen.” 


Ahead the sound of conflict 
became more audible; the legions, 
scattered throughout the forest, 
were moving deeper and deeper 
into the land of the upper Ger- 
mans, the fierce and cunning 
Cherusci, to the most disastrous 
defeat in Roman history. Sud- 
denly the ranks halted. Forward 
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lines fell back. 
shouted orders. 


“Were it not for the trees we 
could close our ranks tightly,” 
Stellas whispered. 


Antonious nodded. He looked 
about him, wondering, for these 
were conditions under which the 
Romans had never fought be- 
fore, in the forest fastness where 
maneuvering in the flexible 
Roman fashion was impossible, 
the army had been ambushed. 

Arrows poured from every- 
where. Hidden in the tree-tops' 
and the underbrush the flaxen- 
haired Germans hurled spears 
and slung stones. The woodlands 
resounded with Latin curses and 
the clanging of Roman broad- 
swords slashing the bush to seek 
out the phantom enemy. 


Antonious moved backward, 
Stellas at his side, stepping over 
the Roman dead that already 
crowded the ground. The fury of 
the German attack continued. 
Stellas slumped forward, stag- 
gered and fell, with an arrow in 
his neck. Antonious turned for 
help from his comrades, but 
the few scattered panic-stricken 
Romans that remained were be- 
ing cut down with terrible swift- 
ness. 

Lost, dispirited, he began to 
make his way through the forest, 
slowly at first, then running from 
tree to tree, a target for German 


Centurions 
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arrows, darting like a hunted 
animal. “The river,” he cried to 
himself, “a full day’s run—but if 
I can reach it and swim to the 
other bank I can reach the 
Roman camp.” 


In the wildness of such mo- 
ments strange thoughts come to 
the minds of men, and Anto- 
nious, dashing from bush to 
tree, wondering if he were going 
deeper into German lands or 
moving toward the river, saw a 
tiny child beckoning him. First 
the child appeared through a 
glowing haze, but gradually he 
became distinct. How quickly 
Antonious would have brushed 
aside such fantasy at other 
times, even a few hours ago, but 
now he followed the child who 
seemed to glide through the air, 
to appear and disappear. 


For hours he ran madly, now 
and then slashing his sword 
against the bushes that swayed 
calmly in the summer breeze. 
Over and over again he wondered 
why the German arrows, which 
came so close he felt their wind, 
continued to miss him. 


Antonious knew a strange 
vigor, even in his heavy armor, 
for the child appeared frequently 
now and Antonious followed him 
at top speed. As he reached the 
river bank the German spears 
were still falling on the ground 
about him. 

When the darkness settled over 
northern Europe that night, An- 
tonious was safe; he had crawled 
out of the river Ems and found 
his way to a manger to rest. In 


the morning light he would seek 
the Roman camp. But now, even 
though he was utterly exhausted, 
he could not sleep for wondering 
about the child who had guided 


him through the forest. It was, - 


he assured himself, a state of 
mind, such as long ago the 
scholars in the Grecian cities had 
described, that comes to a man 
in moments of fright or madness. 


As he thought more about it 
he was certain that he had seen 
the child before, and in the com- 
fort of the manger he began to 
think back across time to that 
night nine years ago, when he 
was stationed with the seventh 
legion in far-off Palestine. 


At that time, he recalled, all 
of the people under Roman rule 
had been commanded to come to 
the principal cities of their 
countries and register, by order 
of Augustus Caesar. That was 
how he happened to be forced to 
find a manger in which to sleep. 


He remembered how his cen- 
turion told him, “Antonious, 
many of the wealthy Jews are 
coming to Bethlehem. And some 
of them are men who are well 
thought of in Rome. We are 
giving up part of the barracks 
to their retinues. Your section 
will be used by them for the 
night.” 

“Where will I go to sleep?” 
Antonious asked angrily. 

“There are extra coins for 
those of you who will find lodging 
among the people of the city,” 
the centurion said, and he hand- 
ed Antonious two sesterces, coins 
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on which the likeness of Augus- 
tus was stamped. 


Antonious went into the city, 
and since the night was yet 
young, he sought to increase his 
fortune in a game of dice with 
three Arabian traders who short- 
ly took from him not only his 
sesterces, but all the rest of his 
coins as well. 


He wandered about the city 
for a while longer, then, since 
the provincials were pouring in 
over the roads from the out- 
lying villages and crowding 
Bethlehem, Antonious went to a 
home and asked for lodging, for 
which he promised to pay the 
next day. He remembered how 
the owner, proud at being able to 
rebuff a Roman, replied, “You 
can sleep among my cows, out 
there in the manger.” 


Antonious would have lopped 
off his ears, as was standard 
Roman practice in punishing 
arrogance, but had not his cen- 
turion already given him coins 
to avert trouble and keep on 
pleasant terms with the Jews? 
He shrugged his shoulders and 
accepted. 

Antonious was not yet tired so 
he started back toward the cen- 
ter of the town. Traders were 
busy displaying their wares; 
merchants from Cilicia, from 
Syria and even Egypt, showing 
colorful cloths, candied delicacies 
and woven baskets. He thought 
to buy some at a later date, per- 
haps when the dice were with 
him, and use them to seek the 
favors of the pretty Judean girls. 


Across the narrow street there 
was a commotion at the entrance 
of a house. A provincial Jew, 
tired and dusty from his trip to 
Bethlehem, was being turned 
down for some request he had 
made. Antonious saw the door 
slammed in the Jew’s face. 
Humbly he made his way to the 
next door and knocked. 

“Lodging, master, for my wife 
and me?” begged the Jew. 

“Be fast away from here. You 
may be a thief to murder us in 
our beds.” 


“But for my wife, only, then,” 
he pleaded. “She is ripe with 
child.” 

There was a curse and the door 
was quickly shut, making a loud 
noise. Antonious looked at the 
Jew’s wife, astride a donkey. She 
was wondrously fair, sobbing 
softly, with her head bowed low. 

Her husband was making his 
way to the next house by which 
Antonious was now standing. 
The Jew was about to knock. 
“There are not many lodgings on 
this chilly night,” Antonious 
said, at the same moment almost 
ashamed he had spoken, for the 
soldiers of Rome did not ex- 
change such greetings with the 
humble people of the provinces. 

“There are none, I fear,” the 
Jew replied in a gentle voice. 

Antonious did not know why 
he did it— it was not pity, a 
thing he had never known; per- 
haps it was the gentle dignity of 
the Jew, or the delicate beauty 
of his wife who looked on with 
such graceful sadness. Nonethe- 
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less, he tightened his lips and 
spoke. 

“You can have my place. It’s 
this way. Follow me.” Anton- 
ious began to walk. “I don’t need 
your money, put it away, I have 


plenty. Besides it’s only a 
manger.” 
The Jew persisted: “Your 


place? Where—” 

“It’s not really my place where 
I sleep,” he lied in a gruff, rude 
tone. “It’s just a place I know 
will be all right for you to use, if 
you want it.” 

Even in Bethlehem it was a 
strange sight to see a Roman 
soldier walking briskly, the Jew 
tugging at the donkey trying to 
keep up with him. Antonious 
then made a second concession 
which he could no more under- 
stand than the first; he deliber- 
ately slackened his pace, walking 
slowly, so that the jogging of the 
donkey would not disturb the 
woman astride it. 

All that night, Antonious 
roamed the streets of Bethlehem. 
He watched the jugglerg, looked 
in at the crowded tables in the 
inns, went back to the bazaars. 
But the town of Bethlehem went 
to sleep, late that night, and 
when the last fires were extin- 
guished Antonious walked alone 
about the silent city. As he 
wandered, he noticed a bright 
star in the sky, a star such as he 
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had never seen before in Asia, 
or in Rome, or anywhere else 
when he came to think of it. 


He was tired that morning and 
glad to see the sun climb up from 
beyond the distant hills. The 
tradesmen were up and about 
and the life of the town revived 
his spirits. He started toward 
the barracks, where surely by 
now he could get his bedding 
back and make up for the sleep 
he had lost. 


For a third time Antonious 
committed an act that he could 
never explain to himself. He did 
not walk straight to the barracks 
but went out of his way, by quite 
a distance for a weary man, and 
came upon the manger. He looked 
in on the Jew and his wife; they 
were joyous, for during the night 
she had given birth. He glanced 
at the child and smiled for a 
moment, then conscious of what 
he was doing, quick to the fact 
that he was a Roman, he turned, 
and without a word, he departed. 


Antonious lay there in the 
manger on the west bank of the 
River Ems. He recalled that in- 
cident, nine years ago in Bethle- 
hem. 

“Yes, Antonious,” he told him- 
self before he went to sleep, 
“Yes, that was where you saw 
that child before.” 


English Tommy: “A king touched my grandfather with a 


sword and made him a duke.” 


Yank: “That’s nothing. Once an Indian hit my uncle over 
the head with a tomahawk and made him an angel.” 
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Your Hoys Had No Fear 


Veteran tells of 
feasts over there 


‘THE approach of Christmas re- 

minds your boys who have 
been overseas of some of the 
great feasts they have celebrated 
between battles. This is the story 
of just one of those feasts, last 
Easter Sunday. 


A sheet of steel was laid across 
two steel ammunition cases in 
an abandoned supply dump the 
Luftwaffe had set up just West 
of the river Main; the roof was 
the blue of a sunny sky; for 
flowers there were the tall stately 
evergreens of the forest. Such 
was the altar on which our Lord 
was to come to these infantry- 
men, paused for a day on their 
push through Germany. 


A blond corporal busied him- 
self with the altar linens, the 
cards, the crucifix, the water and 
the wine; quickly and carefully 
he arranged the sacred vessels, 
lighted the candles. Nearby the 
Priest-chaplain donned the Mass 
vestments as a server hovered 
near, anxious lest someone else 
gain that privilege. 


Through the woods they came 
from every direction; walking, 
talking, smoking, as soldiers do. 
They neared the altar and out 
went the cigarettes; the talking 
ceased; helmets came off; rifles 
were stacked by a tree; and 
knees touched the ground as they 
prayed. 
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Mass began and they all knelt 
on the soft moist moss that was 
the carpet on this chapel floor; 
the wind died as if at a signal. 
Father turned to read the Gospel 
of Easter Sunday; a few re- 
marks and then the announce- 
ment, “Just before Holy Com- 
munion you will say the act of 
contrition with me, and I will 
give you general absolution. 
There will be no time for con- 
fessions today as I have other 
Masses.” 


Permanent Circle 


The sorrow of the men was 
evident as they said the act of 
contrition together and await- 
ed the priest’s sign of the Cross 
which meant their sins were for- 
given. As the organist sang “O 
Lord I Am Not Worthy,” a 
circle of men formed around the 
altar to receive their Lord. And 
it seemed the circle was perma- 
nent; each time a man rose from 
his place another knelt to keep 
the circle whole. 


Boys of nineteen; men of forty 
and more; privates and Cap- 
tains; men who had just arrived 
in combat; veterans of the 
winter campaign; men who had 
known the breath of death many 
times; those yet to taste the 
sound of exploding steel nearby. 
But all fear left their faces as 
they received their Lord. And 
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there was now no rank — each 
was a temple of the living God: 
the Supreme Commander of them 


“Holy God We Praise Thy 
Name” died out as they moved 
away after Mass. Their smiles, 
whispered words, notes in their 
letters that evening all said, 
“This was a great Easter, even 
so far from Home.” 


Father and the corporal were 
working quickly to repack the 
Mass kit for there was a fifth 
Mass yet in the day and many 
miles of travel before darkness 
hit the land. But there was peace 
in their hearts for they had done 


their bit again to bring “Peace 
on earth to men of good will.” 

Multiply this by hundreds of 
priests and thousands of your 
boys each Sunday of the war and 
you will know that your boys 
had no fear, for they had Christ 
in their hearts; His Body had 
just been their Food. 

This Christmas many of those 
boys will be attending Mass in 
their home churches. And each 
will breathe a prayer of thanks- 
giving for his safe return; then 
he will ask God to let those who 
will never return spend Christ- 
mas in heaven. Shall we all join 
in that prayer this Christmas 
Day? 


Well Done, Canada! 


Canada is very near geographically, and by the stronger 
bonds of a common culture. In some ways it is very far ahead 
of us. It realizes, by its latest social legislation, that the 
health and well-being of each Canadian family is a national 


investment. 


The other day 1,250,000 checks, amounting to almost 
$20,000,000, were mailed to mothers in every part of Canada. 
This is the first payment under the Family Allowances Act. 
Under this Act, every child in Canada will receive from birth 
until the age of sixteen, a total of $1,180 as the nation’s con- 
tribution to its health and welfare and education. 


We are assured that there will be no “prying” into the 
spending of the family allowances. The Act provides against 
the misuse of the funds by careless parents. 


We say, “Well done, Canada!” If tariffs and subsidies are 
necessary for the insurance of our economy, this is a legiti- 
mate national insurance for the preservation of the family, 

’ and family life is the most precious and the most important 
national asset.—The Labor Leader, New York, N. Y., July 25, 


1945. 
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Santa Claus: Fact or Fiction? 


Here’s one you can 
read to the children 


THe over-crowded trolley car 

rumbled noisily over the 
screechy tracks. The jostled 
crowd swayed with the motion of 
the car, though nothing but 
friendly apologies was exchanged. 
Who could be unpleasant at a 
time like this—three days before 
Christmas? I cast a side-glance 
at the small child standing next 
to me and then at the elderly 
woman beside her who was ma- 
ternally clutching her tiny hand. 


“Mamma,” she called, “are we 
going to see Santa Claus?” “Yes, 
darling,” came the reassuring 
reply. A few seconds followed, 
filled only with the buzz of many 
voices and the incessant clanging 
of the trolley. The little girl 
looked up into her mother’s face. 
“Was there always a Santa 
Claus, Mamma? always a Santa 
Claus?” she smilingly repeated. 
“Why of course... . well, that 
is, I think so,” the mother hesi- 
tantly replied. “You can ask 
Santa himself when we get to the 
May Company.” The listening 
shoppers, filled with the Christ- 
mas spirit, gave a slight chuckle, 
but at the same time each was 
thankful that he hadn’t been 
asked such a simple question. 


Well, what do you think? Was 
there always a Santa Claus? No? 
Then where and when did this 
celebrated American, or rather, 
world hero originate? You don’t 


Thomas W. Smith 


seem to recall? Then let me tell 
you. 

Nicholas of Patara was born 
of humble parentage in Lycia, 
situated in Asia Minor. The date 
of his birth is not certain, but it 


‘is safe to place it at about the 


end of the third century. From 
his earliest years Nicholas prac- 
ticed the Christian virtues with 
a zeal almost unparalleled by 
anyone his own age. Over all 
his exemplary virtues, charity in 
comforting and relieving the dis- 
tressed seemed most dominant. 

Leaving home at a tender age, 
he devoted himself to the re- 
ligious life in the monastery of 
Holy Sion near the city of Myra. 
Later he was made abbot of this 
same monastery. While ably ful- 
filling his duties as head of a re- 
ligious house, he was appointed 
to fill the vacant bishopric at 
Myra. Raised to the exalted 
dignity of an Episcopal See, 
Nicholas took up residence in 
that quaint city, three miles from 
the blue Mediterranean. 

Do not think for a moment 
that our beloved Nicholas led the 
life of our modern day bishops. 
Active it was, but much more 
than that. With the arrival of 
Diocletian as Emperor of the 
Roman Empire, Holy Mother 
Church was persecuted in every 
city of the globe. Myra was not 
slighted. By order of the emper- 
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or, Nicholas was tortured most 
cruelly for the Faith. His stal- 
wart virtue, however, conquered 
even in the torture chamber. 
Diocletian finally flung him into 
prison and there he would have 
remained had not Constantine 
the Great arrived on the scene. 
That noble gentleman, after his 
conversion to Christianity, hast- 
ened to release Nicholas from 
prison and restored him as 
Bishop of Myra. He kept this 
position without interruption 
until his death in 342 A.D. 


Centuries passed, while the 
body by Nicholas lay entombed in 
the Cathedral of Myra. But when 
the Mohammedans ran _ wild 
through Asia Minor in the elev- 
enth century some devoted Ital- 
ians from Bari in Naples decided 
to transfer the body of Nicholas 
to their native cathedral. But 
how? Surely the Mohammedans 
would'slaughter them in such an 
attempt. A carefully laid plan— 
a daring plan was then executed. 


Setting sail from Naples, this 
meagre band of stalwart Chris- 
tians headed for Myra in three 
ships. They arrived safely, but 
not before they had been merci- 
lessly tossed about by the none 
too gentle Mediterranean. Cau- 
tiously they approached the Ca- 
thedral where the remains of 
Nicholas, now Saint Nicholas, 
were resting. They broke open 
the marble coffin, seized the holy 
bones and rushed back to their 
ships. The alarm was sounded 


at once and a fierce mob of Mo- 
hammedans, raced after them, 


but too late. Already their ships 
had left the port and were well 
out to sea. And which of the 
three boats to follow? One of the 
three had the revered bishop's 
remains—but which one? So con- 
fused were the Mohammedans 
that their ships did not even give 
chase. And so, on May 9, 1087, 
a rejoicing group of Italians 
dropped anchor at Bari in Naples 
and solemnly carried the body of 
St. Nicholas to their cathedral, 
where it is still resting in peace. 

But what has all this to do 
with Santa Claus? Surely this 
dignified, saintly bishop could 
have no connection with our red- 
robed, white bearded Kris Krin- 
gle. But how mistaken we are— 
for he has! 


Our virtuous Saint Nicholas 
was a special friend of children. 
It was his delight to give them 
presents of apples, nuts, and 
candy, but not less did he give 
gifts to grown-ups. The legend 
runs that there was a certain 
man, a nobleman indeed, a 
neighbor of Nicholas, who had 
three virgin daughters. For lack 
of funds their father was un- 
able» to supply them with a 
dowry, so he decided to abandon 
them to a life of impurity. St. 
Nicholas, hearing of this villainy, 
secretly by night threw a sum of 
money into his neighbor’s house 
with which he could give each 
daughter a fitting dowry. This 
story, since then, has been the 
original foundation of gift- 
giving at Christmas. 


When the Dutch settlers came 
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to America early in the seven- 
teenth century they brought this 
story and this tradition with 
them. The Dutch pronunciation 
of “San Nicolaas” was anglicized 
to Santa Claus. And so, Santa 
Claus, the children’s best friend, 
the dispenser of all good things 
is none other than St. Nicholas, 


who gave gifts for God’s glory. 

This Christmas, then, when 
you find your stockings filled 
with presents and gifts that 
warm your heart, say a little 
prayer of thanks to Saint Nick 
who, from his seat in heaven, is 
still giving gifts, still bringing 
joy into the hearts of many. 


Station BABY 


A practice for 
young or old 


D?° 


Bless your babies at night? 
And do you help them bless 
themselves? 

It’s a lovely practice and can 
mean so much. 

Mother tucks the little one in 
for the night. Then she takes 
the little hand, and with it makes 
the sign of the Cross on the 
baby. Mother takes holy water 
and sprinkles a few drops over 
baby, the bed, and the room. 
Finally, she makes the sign of 
the Cross herself, over the baby, 
saying, “God bless baby.” 

How better to start an infant’s 
long night of sound slumber? 

And you’ll be surprised how 
quickly baby will learn to bless 
himself. Perhaps by the time 
he’s able to gurgle and “pat-a- 
cake,” he’ll be blessing himself 
and folding his little hands, just 
as you’ve shown him. He just 
knows that’s the thing to do be- 
fore going to sleep at night. 


And your bigger children? 
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Wouldn’t it be the fine thing to 
bless them at bed-time, too? 
Father or Mother stands as the 
children kneel. The parent raises 
his hands, priest-like, over them, 
makes the Sign of the Cross over 
them while saying, “May the 
Blessing of Almighty God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost descend upon you and re- 
main with you forever.” 

If you hadn’t started this bles- 
sing when they were little, you 
might tell them the story of the 
great St. Thomas More. You 
might tell them how wise and 
learned, how pious and witty was 
this married man with grown 
children of his own. And every 
morning, on the way to his office, 
the great St. Thomas More, Lord 
High Chancellor, second to the 
king in all England, used to stop 
at the office of his father, the 
judge Sir John More. And daily 
the world-famous son knelt at his 
father’s feet to ask a blessing on 
himself and his work. 

Try it. 


Upen Letter To bods Mother 


George Schuster, S.M. * 


ANCTA MARIA: It has oc- 

curred to a number of us 
that it is about time for you to 
take a hand down here again. 
We’re in an awful mess. In fact, 
it has been brewing for some 
400 years. And we shouldn’t be 
surprised if the odors have 
reached to high heaven. Surely 
you must have noticed. 


It all began, we suspect, back 
there in that night of years fol- 
lowing the High Middle Ages. 
We had been getting on fairly 
well, as human beings go. Slowly 
and with clumsy fingers we had 
been fashioning ourselves, so we 
like to think, to the image and 
likeness of our Mother the 
Church. There were those who 
thought they saw in our body 
corporate something that tended 
to become holy, Catholic, and 
apostolic, even like unto our 
Mother. You smile and put your 
tongue in cheek when we say 
“holy.” But we did have a siz- 
able quota of holy men and 
women, sizable when you con- 
sider that we were born with 
original sin. 


Well, if you insist, perhaps 
we were not so holy, but we were 
one. We were Christendom and 
Christendom was one, from 
whichever way you looked at it. 
We found it good to be so; it is 
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Time for you to 
take a hand here 


easier to become holy when you 
are one. 

Then came this, that and the 
other thing after the Renais- 
sance—they call them fifth col- 
umn elements these days. But 
the Pope was busy about many 
things . . . and before he could 
set about house cleaning (it 
seems many springs had gone 
by without it) other men took 
over and broke Europe and 
Christendom in two. And be- 
cause one half no longer had the 
protection and discipline, the 
nourishment and love, of Mother 
Church, it fell into evil ways 
and sickened unto death. And 
out of its sick brains have come 
men whose number is _ legion. 
They had no thought of your 
Son, or if they thought of Him 
it was to hate Him. They did 
not like you either, not at all. 
As years passed, they increased 
and multiplied, and their hate 
with them. Men the earth over 
broke and parted; they loved 
you and your Son, or they hated. 
Down through the centuries the 


-cleavage has lengthened and 


divided against themselves. We 
believe it is the most dangerous 
crisis we have ever faced. 
That is why we say it is time 
for you to take a hand. We have 
tried, but we have botched 
things as only we can. We have 
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OPEN LETTER TO 


been selfish, unjust, unkind; we 
have been small, mean, unsaint- 
ly; we have not loved enough. 
And because we are so, we have 
no power against this evil. 
Learned phrasemakers say 
that for us it is Pius or pagan- 
ism, Jesus or Jupiter, Christ or 
the Kremlin. Indeed, the times 
could hardly be worse. That is 
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why you see us kneeling on our 
little sphere of distracted earth, 
searching heaven for you... . 
Ill omens are gathering in the 
sky. Headlines are growing big- 
ger and blacker all our days and 
nights. But we remember that it 
was never known that anyone 
who fled to your protection was 
left unaided. 


Jubilee Gift 


A pastor of a prominent church in the Middle West was 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of his ordination to the priest- 
hood. He had been a good pastor to his people, and they want- 
ed to show their appreciation for his years of service. Gather- 
ed together in council, they decided that they would make up a 
good-sized purse for him, and send him off on a real vacation. 
It was to be all very secret. But word leaked out. The pastor 
heard about it. The following Sunday he made this announce- 
ment: 

“My dear friends: You will never know how your love 
for me, proved by what I hear you are going to do for me, has 
warmed my heart. I appreciate it fully; I shall never forget 
it. But, without meaning an offense, might I say this? It is 
not money that I want for my anniversary. You have always 
been more than generous to me in that regard. Do you know 
what I do want? Bring me 25 prospective converts on the day 
I sing my jubilee Mass, and I shall ask no more.’ 

Gathered together in council again, the people revised their 
plans. They went forth with new resolution. They began to 
work, 

On the day of the jubilee, after the Mass, a delegation 
waited for the pastor. “Father,” the spokesman said, “We have 
come with our present.” The door to the adjoining parlor was 
opened, and there stood 25 men and women. With an 
expansive wave of the hand, the spokesman continued, “Your 

_ prospective converts.” 

The 25 are members of the faith today.—The Liguorian. 

My husband and I were watching a team pulling a load up 
a hill. 

I said: “I wish we could pull together as nicely.” 

My husband replied: “There is only one tongue between 
them.” 
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Darn That Cookie! 


She was a stumbling 
block for Trigger 


| MET Trigger on the train 
going to New York. He not 
only looked and talked like 
Danny Kaye but he also hailed 
from the same city as the come- 
dian—Brooklyn. And for all of 
his thirteen years, he was well 
named—“Trigger.” 


Surprisingly enough, the train 
was not too crowded. In fact, I 
had a seat to myself and was 
prepared for a rather uneventful 
ride until the Trigger started 
his act. Beyond a shadow of 
doubt, he was the ring-leader of 
a group of nine or ten boys. 
When addressing him, the other 
youngsters always ended: even 
the most factual and uncontested 
statements in the tone of a ques- 
tion. For example, “Gosh. It’s 
raining isn’t it, Trigger, huh?” 
At first, I attributed this sub- 
servience to a sort of hero wor- 
ship. But I later saw their re- 
verence was due to a fear of 
being ripped wide open by his 
sharp tongue. 

The boys had one thing in 
mind at this stage of the trip— 
to get a glimpse of Sing Sing 
prison which they knew bordered 
on the railroad tracks. Every 
large building presented possi- 
bilities. One poor lad made the 
drastic error of pointing out a 
Catholic Religious institution as 
the prison. Now, as you might 
imagine, the Trigger took issue 
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with him by standing in the 
aisle and, for the benefit of the 
whole train, handed out this 
verbal lacing: “Yeah! That’s 
Sing Sing! They have the cross 
on the top of the building to re- 
mind those birds not to get 
cross; and those nice little bells 
in the tower are there so the 
guys will know when to pray. 
You’re smart, you are! And they 
say we people from Brooklyn are 
drips! You’re a maroon of the 
first platoon.” 


I tried not to show amusement. 
But I suppose Trig saw or heard 
me chuckle because he suddenly 
decided to favoy me with his 
presence. “You’re one of those 
Bing Crosby priests, aren’t you, 
buddy?” was his introduction as 
he seated himself. 


“T suppose you could describe 
me as such.” But, “I smiled, 
“most people call us ‘Father,’ not 
Buddy.” 


“All right then—it’s ‘Father’ 
from now on. You can call me 
‘Trigger’; it’s not my real name 
but the kids gave it to me ‘cause 
I’m quick on the draw.’ ” 

At this moment the conductor 
(entering the coach to announce 
the next station) had no sooner 
called out Ossining—than Trig- 
ger shouted “and old Lace.” He 
beamingly explained to the other 
passengers, “Get it? Arsenic and 
Old Lace.” Then he confiden- 
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DARN THAT COOKIE! 


tially whispered to me, “That’s 
what I mean when I say I’m fast 
with the lip.” 

Deciding to have a little fun, I 
said with much seriousness, 
“Trigger, you’re a Thespian.” 


He was noticeably taken off 
his high horse, but quick to re- 
cover lost poise. He hesitated and 
then looked up slowly. Finally, 
in a very self-assuring tone, he 
remarked, “You say I’m a thes 
... a;—well, in other words, you 
think that’s about the best way 
to describe the type of guy I 
am?” 

“That’s right Trigger—you’re 
a Thespian.” This put us right 
where we started. But I was in- 
tent on seeing how he’d squeeze 
out of this one, so I kept silent. 

After a few embarrassing 
moments he cunningly remarked, 
“Yep. I guess there’re a lot of 
theb—ah—thespians in this old 
world of ours. You look like 
maybe you could be a thespian 
yourself. Are you?” 

With as much surprise as I 
could muster, I answered “Gosh 
no! Whatever made you think 
that?” 

“Well, you see—I sort of 
thought that a—ah, well maybe 
your mother came from that 
place. No, I don’t suppose that’s 
right either. ... To tell the 
truth, I haven’t the slightest idea 
of what a ‘thespian’ is or isn’t; 
and if anyone ever called me that 
before, he didn’t get away with 
it. Or does it mean something 
good?” 

“Maybe it wasn’t cricket of me 


to use that word. lt means that 
you’re an actor, a sort of come- 
dian, a card. Truthfully, I very 
seldom use the word. But I 
thought I’d show you how it felt 
to be in an uncomfortable situ- 
ation. Now you have some idea 
of how that little fellow up front 
felt when you took him over the 
coals about Sing Sing.” 


“Yeah. I guess you could be 
right. It doesn’t feel so good to 
squirm, does it? By the way, is 
that your racket—going around 
making people holy?” 


“Well, we try to help people 
and show them why they should 
want to be holy.” 


Trigger was showing interest 
now. He chirped, “Why should 
they want to be holy?” 

“There’s many reasons, but 
especially because they want to 
get to heaven. You want to get 
to heaven, don’t you Trigger?” 

“Not right away. Maybe later. 
You know, they’re a lot of Catho- 
lic fellows in my neighborhood 
and they’re pretty good eggs. I 
guess the Catholic Church isn’t 
too bad. I won’t say that I’m for 
’em but I won’t say I’m against 
’em.” 

I quickly expressed marked re- 
lief in the name of the several 
hundred million Catholics the 
world over that Trigger was not 
“against ’em.” As I had hoped, 
the number astounded him. It 
seemed as though we were 
going to continue the discussion 
in this vein—that is, until a 
very pretty young girl in her 
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early ’teens passed down the aisle 
of the coach. 

“Bro-ther! Did you see that 
‘solid cookie’?” exclaimed Trig- 
ger in a tone indicating his 
thoughts had turned to greener 
pastures. 

Successfully stifling an urge 
to laugh, I said, “You mean that 
young lady who just passed?” 

“Jeepers—is that what you call 
’em?” 

“Well, I must confess, I’ve 
never started a sermon to a 
mixed congregation of young 
people by saying ‘My dear boys 
and Solid Cookies.’ Maybe I’m 
out of step but way back as far 
as 1941 we used to call them 
young ladies. And they knew 
whom we meant too.” 

This managed to induce a real 
boyish smile out of Trig. He 
told me I wasn’t such a “leftfoot” 
after all. But for the remainder 
of the trip, we just couldn’t seem 
to switch the subject back to re- 
ligion. I was determined not to 
press the point but leave it en- 
tirely up to my little pal. His 
thoughts ran to baseball, his pet 
turtle, school, Mickey Rooney, 
and how he fixed an alarm clock 
that had fallen from a third 


story window. Just before we 
pulled into Grand Central, he 
confided he hadn’t minded my 
company and that it’d be nice if 
we bumped into each other 
again. “Give me skin, Father” 
was his parting remark—a free 
translation might sound some- 
thing like “Shake hands, Father.” 
That’s the last I saw of the 
Trigger. 

Now I wouldn’t go so far to 
say Trigger might be a Catholic 
today if that “solid cookie” 
hadn’t graced the occasion. But 
doesn’t it show how little things 
can distract one’s mind from 
such an important matter as sal- 
vation? And just as these little 
insignificant things can take one 
away from consideration of 
Faith, so too in the opposite di- 
rection can our seemingly in- 
significant prayers lead some 
confused soul to Faith and sal- 
vation. 

So might it not be a good idea 
to utter a little prayer every day 
for some of these stray sheep? I 
think it would. In that way, we 
might enable a large number of 
“Triggers” to enter the true 
fold of Christ. And possibly a 
few “cookies” to boot! 


Two Sides To It 


The chairman for the gas company was making his annual 
address. “Think of all the good the gas company has done for 
this town!” he cried. “If I were permitted a pun, I would say in 


the words of the immortal poet, ‘Honour the Light Brigade. 


Voice of consumer (from the audience): “Oh, what a charge 


they made!” 


Then, of course, everybody laughed.—Holy Roodlets. 


It Has Struck Sex OUClock 


More on sex in 
the classroom 


| AST month we answered the 
first four of seven points 
stressed by Dean Jennings in an 
article written for Collier’s (Sep- 
tember 15, 1945) on Sex in the 
Classroom. This month we’ll dis- 
cuss points five, six and seven 
enunciated in our last issue. 


It Begets Death 


(5) God Almighty in the Old 
Law, Christ and His Apostles in 
the New Law have settled for 
all time what is moral and im- 
moral in and outside of marriage, 
and the viewpoints of people 
with or without religion have 
no weight against a positive, un- 
changeable divine law. 

St. James (I, 14) tells how 
people are tempted by concupis- 
cence and warns them against 
yielding to it for “it begets 
death.” 

St. Luke (V, 24-26) portrays 
the tactics of “the unclean spir- 


Read what Christ has to say 
as quoted by Matthew (V, 27- 
32). Read what St. Paul writes 
in his epistle to the Romans (VI, 
12-21; VIII, 4-13); and in his 
Epistle to the Corinthians (VI, 
18-19; X, 6-8); in his Letter 
to the Galatians (V, 13-26); in 
his Letter to the Ephesians (II, 
1-4; IV, 19-23; V, 3-6); in his 
Letter to the Philippians (III, 
17-20) ; in his Letter to the Col- 
ossians (III, 5-7); in his first 


Lon Francis 


Letter to the Thessalonians (IV, 
1-5). 

In the Old Law, by the com- 
mand of God Himself, adulterers 
were stoned to death. In the 
New Law Christ protected an 
adulteress, because those who 
were about to stone her were 
themselves steeped in sin. But 
He set the standard for the New 
Law when He said: “I say to 
you that any one who ever looks 
with lust at a woman has al- 
ready committed adultery with 
her in his heart” (Matt. V, 28). 

Dr. M. J. Exner, in his work 
The Question of Petting, pub- 
lished in 1926, expressed the be- 
lief that “petting will defile 
some of the finest faculties of 
the boy and girl.” He holds that 
the “real lover aspires to per- 
sonal development and perfection 
in order that he may the more 
readily contribute to the hap- 
piness of his mate in love. The 
petter seeks chiefly his own 
pleasure and uses other persons 
to that end.” 

(6) According to Dean Jen- 
nings, the first purpose of mar- 
riage as youths see it, is for 
companionship; the second pur- 
pose for a home; the third pur- 
pose for love; the fourth pur- 
pose to have children. 

Christopher Dawson in his 
Enquiries into Religion and Cul- 
ture writes: 


“If Marriage is transformed 
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into a temporary arrangement 
for the satisfaction of the sex- 
ual impulse and for mutual com- 
panionship, which is not intend- 
ed to create a permanent social 
unit, it is clear that the family 
loses its social and economic im- 
portance and that the State will 
take its place as the guardian 
and educator of the children. 
Society will no longer consist 
of a number of organisms, each 
of which possesses a limited 
autonomy, but will be one vast 
unit which controls the whole 
life of the individual citizen 
from the cradle to the grave.” 

In the September, 1945, num- 
ber of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, Leander B. Faber, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New York, declared 
that until recent years it was 
always assumed, even by the civ- 
il law, that every couple entered 
the married state for the purpose 
of creating a family. He says 
that the civil law “assumes that 
the intention to have children 
is an integral part of every mar- 
riage, whether children were 
mentioned before the wedding 
or not.” 


The very word “matrimony” 
is derived from two Latin words 
which mean “the office of a moth- 
er.” The Jewish wife regarded 
sterility as the worst affliction 
that could befall her. Marriage 
and parenthood had been tra- 
ditionally thought of both by re- 
ligion and the civil community 
as so intimately associated that 
no one would have disputed the 
claim that the primary purpose 
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of marriage is to produce a fam- 
ily. 

A course dealing with “Pre- 
paration for Marriage” was in- 
augurated a few years ago at 
the University of Indiana. It 
had gone on for sometime before 
a local clergyman learned that 
nothing had been said by the 
professor on the “purpose of 
marriage.” This was reported 
by the clergyman to the Presi- 
dent of the University, of whom 
he asked this question: “In 
treating any subject should not 
the professor first explain its 
nature and purpose?” The Uni- 
versity President agreed that 
the clergyman’s point was well 
taken. 


An Unfounded Charge 


(7) The Church is often 
charged with pursuing a policy 
of silence and ignorance in order 
to obtain innocence. This is 
wholly untrue. But if it really 
were true, the effects would be 
far more wholesome than those 
of any policy based on the fal- 
lacious idea that knowledge be- 
gets virtue. The Church is no 
more prudish than Holy Scrip- 
ture on the subject of sex. 


All through the Old Testa- 
ment writings their authors as- 
sume that people reasonably 
young know a great deal about 
sex—hence they must have been 
taught it. 

In the New Testament, St. 
Luke starts out his gospel with 
the apparition of the angel to 
Mary to elicit from her consent 
to God’s plan for the Incarna- 
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tion of His divine Son. When 
the Angel told her she was to 
become a mother, Mary, although 
no older than fifteen or sixteen, 
answered: “How can this be 
since I know not man?” Evi- 
dently she had received some in- 
struction on sex and marriage. 


As to Catholics, the seven and 
eight year old child is taught 
the Hail Mary, in which Christ 
is referred to as “the fruit of 
her womb,” just as it is taught 
the Ten Commandments’ with 
their interpretation—and two of 
these have to do with sex. 


Most churchmen believe that 
sex instruction should be given 
by parents, in several stages, ac- 
cording to the capacity of the 
child to understand, and as the 
same would seem to be needed. 
But they do not believe that sex 
should be boldly treated in pub- 
lic lectures before hundreds of 
youths of both sexes. 


We would find no fault with 
instructions given in private con- 
ferences between youths and Dr. 
Keys, provided he himself be a 
subscriber to the moral law and 
his sense of right and wrong be 
in keeping with that expounded 
by the best authorities on mat- 
ters moral. 


A Preventive Policy 


The Church’s policy is a pre- 
ventive one. She believes that 
youths would have no problem 
of unchastity if, from childhood, 
they were reared in virtue. 


Children, whose guiding star is 
purity, and who are taught to 
protect it by modesty and a 
sense of shame, will not, save 
in exceptional cases, need any 
instruction in sex other than the 
answers to the few common ques- 
tions which children are wont 
to ask or at least to entertain 
in their minds. Practically every 
Christian author, and many who 
do not pose as Christians hold 
that purity is best fostered by 
directing one’s attention away 
from sex rather than towards 
it. Such was the teaching of 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, Dr. Richard 
C. Cabot, long professor of So- 
cial Ethics at Harvard; Dr. 
Walsh, Dr. Irving D. Steinhardt, 
Dr. Martin J. Synott, who, in an 
address before the State Medical 
Society of New Jersey some 
years ago, spoke as follows on 
the subject of sex instruction in 
the schools: 


“Mental enlightenment, as 
such, is altogether inadequate 
to afford the moral check sought 
for by our hygienists. ‘I see the 
better and follow the worse,’ 
said Ovid. Sex instruction does 
not necessarily bring about self- 
restraint. It may impart light, 
but it does not impart power. 
And it is precisely an increase 
of moral potency that is essen- 
tially called for. We should 
teach the children the Com- 
mandments of God rather than 
the physiology of sex and em- 
phasize morals more than hy- 
giene. What instruction is to 
be given, should be given in the 
home and by the Church.” 
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Hegin To Protect The Family 


Most Rev, J. F. Noll 


ANSWERING a question about 

Catholics being in politics 
the editor of the Catholic Her- 
ald, published in London, ob- 
served, in the issue of June 22, 
1945, that the only great inter- 
est which the Catholic Church 
has in the political field is the 
protection and preservation of 
the integrity of the family. When 
family life is sound, the whole 
nation is sound; when the fam- 
ily is religious, the whole nation 
is religious. 

This, by inference, means that 
the State should render every en- 
couragement for the religious in- 
struction of the child, because, 
as George Washington told us 
in his farewell address, it is fu- 
tile for us to expect to have a 
moral nation unless we have a 
religious nation. Religion is the 
very foundation of morality, and 
that is why when people begin 
to live immorally they begin to 
throw religion overboard—it 
stands in their way. 

It was chiefly for the family’s 
benefit that the Popes were the 
first to interest themselves in a 
good social order, under which 
the family would have more than 
a bare subsistence, under which 
parents would not only be able to 
feed and clothe their children, 
but provide for their future edu- 
cation. 

It is for this reason also that 
the Catholic Church never ceases 


Church never ceases 
to denounce evil 


to denounce the divorce evil, 
which not only disrupts families 
that are, but gives encourage- 
ment to trial marriages in which 
the married couple hesitates to 
have children. 


If the civil power, the legis- 
latures of any country, gave 
their active backing to the moral 
law, did their duty to the fam- 
ilies of which the nation is com- 
posed, and encouraged parents to 
rear their children along relig- 
ious and spiritual lines, the 
Church would need a microscope 
to find reason to justify any po- 
litical activity on her part within 
any nation so constituted. Can 
a single Christian-minded, or a 
truly American-minded person in 
the United States object to that 
kind of a political (?) policy? 

The editor of the Herald, Lon- 
don, on whose words we com- 
ment, also makes this observa- 
tion: 

“We consider that artificially 
limited families are bad in them- 
selves. The artificial limitation 
is bad. The escape from re- 
sponsibility on the part of the 
parents is bad. The lack of 
brothers and sisters is bad for 
the children. The boredom and 
need for artificial distraction to 
make up for the lack of natural 
work and natural activity are 
bad. So, of course, is the toler- 
ance of social conditions, of 
wages, of housing, of excessive 
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State first-aid to make up for 
the defects of unnatural parents, 
all of which proceed from a cul- 
ture fitted to this central evil. 
(Inevitably there will always be 
some small or childless families, 
but in individual cases compen- 
sation can be found. It is other- 
wise when the exception becomes 
the rule for society.)” 

Hence the editor concludes: 

“The problem of the family 
and depopulation is, primarily, a 
moral problem, not a mere soci- 
ological or political problem. It 
has got to be borne in on people 
that every kind of moral evil is 
being done here and now to 
themselves, to their children, to 
our whole social structure. 

“We contend that unless a 
Parliamentary candidate can 
see this, he is worse than use- 
less for any voter who under- 
stands Christianity. On the oth- 
er hand, if he does understand 
it, then he will never be able to 
escape from an urge of con- 
science to press for the proper 


remedy which, in effect, is a so- 
cial revolution whereby political 
and social questions are seen to 
turn around this very point of 
encouraging a moral and healthy 
family life on all planes and in- 
sisting upon the conditions which 
foster and make it possible.” 

The editor believes that the 
Catholic approach to this funda- 
mental problem, so far from be- 
ing sectarian, has more state- 
manship about it than all that 
is going on among the leaders of 
the Parties at present. 

Bishop Marshal, Salford, Eng- 
land, speaking of the home ob- 
served recently: 

“Today, when I see homes fall- 
ing asunder, when I see children 
of tender years taken away from 
the mother and placed in nurs- 
eries, I begin to wonder—are we 
robbing our mothers of the ma- 
ternal instinct? 

“If they are robbed of that in 
the early years of their child’s 
life how can we expect it to de- 
velop as the child grows older?” 


The Great Power 


Alluding to the good influence exerted by a kind-hearted 
: woman of humble origin and retiring disposition, a great writer 
‘ of moral and religious subjects says: “What was the secret 
of her power? What had she done? Absolutely nothing except 
to be utterly agreeable. 

“She radiated good humor. She smiled constantly. She 
had the tact of divining what everyone wanted. She had com- 
pletely forgotten self, so that she felt instinctively when a word 
i of cheer was needed by a grownup or a pat of encourage- 
ment by a child. None but a loving heart could see those 
things. That was the secret of her power. The woman who 
will be found capable of the great acts of love is the same 
one who is always doing small acts of love.” 
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For The Children 


A Story for Christmas 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


ALL Christmas day snow had 

fallen quietly over the fields, 
roads, and bridges. The green 
roof of the house in which John 
lived with his mother and father, 
with Maureen, Ann, Patrick, and 
baby Timothy was covered with 
a gleaming white blanket. One 
could see the red of the new 
painted barns and sheds under 
the pure white snow. The woods 
behind the barn was a fairy land. 
The branches and twigs of 
each tree blossomed with snow 
flowers. 


Indoors the family sat around 
the bright log fire which burned 
in the living room grate. The 
family had already said their 
evening prayers beside the man- 
ger where Mary, Joseph and the 
shepherds knelt adoring the In- 
fant Christ. Together they had 
sung their favorite hymns Sleep 
Holy Babe, Silent Night, . and 
Adeste Fidelis. Now it was time 
for mother’s story. 


Mary On The First Christmas 


As Mary knelt close to the crib 
on that first Christmas, she 


thought about her dear Baby. 
“His name shall be called Jesus 
which is Savior because He will 
save His people from their sins.” 
“He who will be born of her will 
be called the Son of God.” These 
were the words of the angel to 


her and to Joseph concerning 
Jesus, God’s Son. 

“My Baby Jesus is God,” said 
Mary within herself. “He is 
truly God and still He is my own 
Baby. He has come down from 
Heaven to make every one in the 
whole world able to be other sons 
and daughters of His Heavenly 
Father.” 


Mary knew that in Baptism at 
the moment in which God said to 
each one of us, “Now John, now 
Maureen, now Ann, now Patrick, 
now Timothy, you are my own 
child. I am your Father,” God 
would also say, “My mother is 
now your mother.” We would 
truly become the brothers and 
sisters of the Christ Child and 
Mary’s own children. 

Mary knew that Jesus loved us 
with a very great love for had 
He not come down to earth to be 
with us? Had He not left God 
His loving Father? Had He not 
left His Heavenly home? Saint 
Paul tells us of God’s home. He 
says something like this, “No 
one has ever seen, no one has 
ever heard, no one has ever been 
able to picture for us all the good 
gifts which God has made ready 
for those who love Him.” Saint 
Paul could speak of Heaven for 
God had let Him see in a vision 
the beauty of our Heavenly 
home. 
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Mary knew that because of 
Jesus’ great love He would one 
day die to open Heaven for us. 
You have heard the story of 
God’s love many times. You have 
seen the crucifix day after day in 
your home and in the church. 
There you have seen Jesus nailed 
hand and foot to the hard wood 
of the cross. 

God’s Love For Us 


On that first Christmas Mother 
Mary said softly within her own 
heart, “If Jesus has come from 
His Heavenly home to live and 
die so that all may be the chil- 
dren of His Heavenly Father, if 
Jesus has come so that each one 
may put on a heavenly dress, I 
must do my part to help God’s 
children and mine keep their 
heavenly dresses forever. That is 
what Jesus my own Son wants of 
me.” (Heavenly dress, you know, 
is another name for the light of 
God’s grace within our souls. 
And we must have God’s grace 
in us if we wish to live with God 
on earth and in Heaven). Then 
Mary promised, “I will stay close 
to God’s children. I will remind 
them to pray and to do all that 
God our Heavenly Father wants 
them to do. 


On Christmas you have heard 
people say to each other, “Happy 
Christmas!” On _ that first 
Christmas when Mary promised 
to be a mother to us she said 
these words to Jesus, her dear 
Son. And Jesus lying there in 
the manger was happy, for being 
God He knew what a_ good 
mother Mary would be to us. On 


that same day Mary said to each 
of us, “I, your heavenly mother, 
wish you John, Maureen, Ann, 
Patrick and Timothy a Happy 
Christmas. I wish you the 
mother and daddy of these dear 
children, a happy Christmas.” 


A Story For John 


On the night after Christmas 
day, Father told a story. He told 
it for John. 

Tomorrow is the feast of Saint 
John the Apostle. He is called 
apostle since that is the name 
given to those whom Jesus chose 
to do His work after He went 
back to Heaven. Saint John was 
a priest as were all the apostles. 
A priest does in a special way 
God’s work on earth. Our priests 
today do this. Priests have been 
doing God’s work ever since the 
time that Jesus lived here with 
us. 


Saint John knew Jesus well. 
He lived day after day with Him. 
People often speak of Saint John 
as the “disciple whom Jesus 
loved.” It is true that Jesus did 
love Saint John with a special 
love. At the last supper it was 
Saint John who sat at Christ’s 
side and leaned his head against 
Christ’s shoulder. It was Saint 
John who stood at the foot of the 
cross with Mary. His mother. It 
was of Saint John that Jesus 
said these words, “This is your 
son.” It was to John He spoke 
the words “This is your mother.” 


After Jesus went back to 
Heaven, Saint John took Mary 
into his own care until Jesus 
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came for her and took her with 
Him to Heaven. 


Saint John wrote for us a 
story of Jesus. In this story he 
tells us again and again in 
Jesus own words of His love for 
us. He repeats for us the new 
command which Jesus has given 
telling Christians to love each 
other. Saint John tells too that 
Jesus has said “All men will 
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know you are my disciples by the 
love you show to one another.” 


The Feast of Saint John the 
Apostle is on December 27. 
Every one who is named for this 
saint may be very proud. If 
Saint John is your patron he 
will, if you ask him, help you to 
become another of those whom 
Jesus loves. If Saint John is not 
your patron you may still ask 
his help and he will hear you. 


Stories for Children 


A group of small children were busily playing in the school 
recreation room. The Sister in charge entered and realized 
that there was something new about the game. 

“Are you playing house?” she asked. 

“No ’ster,” said a very little girl, “we’re playing hospital. 


I’m the doctor.” 


A second little girl piped up: “I’m the nurse.” 
Whereupon a third little girl suddenly let out a most real- 


istic yowl. 


When the Sister rushed to her, she looked up, 


grinned, and said: “I’ve just been borned.” 


THE LONE RANGER 


The Sister in charge of second grade, according to Mar- 
garet Briedy, told her students with no little dramatic power 


the story of the Crucifixion. 


But when she reached the point in the story where the 
nails were driven into the hands of the Savior, the little boy 
in the front seat leaped to his feet. 

“Gee, Sister! those guys could never have gotten away with 
that if the Lone Ranger had been there.”—Father Daniel 


Lord, S.J. 


CAUSE OF CONVERSION 


“Kindness has converted more sinners than zeal, eloquence, 
or learning, and these three last have never converted anyone 


unless they were kind. 


Never build up the edifice of truth 
upon the ruins of charity.”—Pope Pius X 
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A special selection of pamphlets on 


Marriage, Home, and the Family 


Marriage and the Catholic Church _................ 15¢ 


Regulations regarding mixed marriages interestingly presented 
for individuals and for use by Discussion Clubs. 


An analysis of and commentary on the Marriage Encyclical. 
ABC Religion (Training the Child in the Home) -........................--.22------ 25¢ 


Practical help in training children that helps them learn to love 
God and practice virtue. 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents and teachers. 


If you would like to make your home more Christlike and your 
hearts more happy, this pamphlet is for you. 


The Christian Home: Nation’s Bulwark 10c 
Interesting to all who wish the best in this work-a-day world. 


Brief material of practical help for the Catholic homemaker. 


A tribute to the Catholic Mother that every person will ap- 
preciate—your mother, most of all. 

The marriage contract discussed from the point of the Church’s 
standard and the individual’s good. 

Married couples are partners with God in the transmission of 
human life. 

Development and major problems set forth and frankly dis- 
cussed. 

A frank discussion of this subject so reasonable in its presen- 
tation that all will appreciate it. 


You will enjoy this pamphlet and its suggestions for personal 
improvement, 


ORDER FROM 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOK SUGGESTIONS 


THE FAITH OF 
MILLIONS 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


A COMPLETE exposition 

of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the Catholic Church 
presented in the light of rea- 
son. Excellent for all Cath- 
olics—and truly ideal for in- 
terested non-Catholics. This 
is a perennial “best seller!” 


Cloth Cover, $1.50 Postpaid 


PATHWAYS TO 
HAPPINESS 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien 


VERY PERSON in the 

world wants to become or 
remain happy—the best foun- 
dation for happiness is a liv- 
ing faith. What you will 
like about this book is its 
exhibition of a wide know- 
ledge of the world and hu- 
man nature, combined with 
profound faith. 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


BY THE KING’S 
COMMAND 


By Mary Brabson Littleton 


HIS HISTORICAL novel 

has been highly recom- 
mended for its literary exce]- 
lence and great human inter- 
est. It is pleasant, enjoy- 
able reading for everyone, 
young and old. While not 
currently new, it is steadily 
in demand. 


Cloth Cover, $1.00 Postpaid 


INTO A MAN'S 
WORLD 


By Mary E. McGill 
ERE IS a “stop and go 
guide” for young women 

who are already in or going 
into business life. The twen- 
ty-three talks are from the, 
pen of a practical, experienc- 
ed author and business wo- 
man—the editor of Woman’s 
Interests in Our Sunday Vis- 
itor. 


Cloth Cover, $1.25 Postpaid 


Order From: Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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